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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 2. 1858. 


TO OUR READERS. 


A Harry New Year to you, Gentie READERS, 
ONE AND ALL! May the four wishes of that King of 
Spain, who doubtless received his designation of Et 
Sabio, or the Wise, from the wisdom and moderation 
embodied in those aspirations, be yours! May You, during 
the coming year, never want Old Wood to burn, or Old 
Wine to drink! We will supply You, if not with Old 
Books to read, with pleasant and profitable accounts of 
them; and as for Old Friends to love, may We not hope 
in this, the ninth year of our intimacy, to be reckoned 
among the number? At all events, We will do our best 
to deserve it. 

With these hopes and these promises, therefore, We in- 
vite You to fall to on the Choice Banquet of Dainty De- 
vices which We have prepared for You. 


Rotes. 
SEBASTIAN CABOT. 


Bristol must be deprived of a distinguished 
name, hitherto numbered amongst the natives 
and “worthies” of that city, —Sebastian Cabot. 
From the days of Grafton and Stow to the pre- 
sent time Cabot has been regarded as an English- 
man “ borne at Bristowe.” 

Sayer, in his History of Bristol (1823), refers 
to a MS. Calendar in confirmation of this state- 
ment : — “ This yeare (1499 al. 1497) Sebastian 
Cabot, borne in Bristoll, profered his service to 
King Henry for discovering New Countries” 
(vol. ii. p. 208.). He also gives us a portrait from 
an original picture in the possession of Mr. Charles 
Harford. 

In the volume of Miscellanies recently printed 
by the Philobiblon Society will be found some 
interesting notices concerning John Cabot and 
his son Sebastian, communicated by Mr. Cheney, 
which had been transcribed and translated from 
original MSS. in the Marcian Library at Venice 
by Mr. Rawdon Brown. From the limited im- 
pression, these Miscellanies must be seen and read 
by few persons: I shall therefore not apologise 
for the length of this communication. John Cabot 
had three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sancius; but 
the fame of the father has been obscured by that 
of Sebastian, who, as Mr. Cheney observes, was 
not unwilling to claim his father’s laurels. In his 
reports he studiously avoided assigning to his 
parent the honour due to him. Some account of 
the father’s discoveries is given in a letter dated 
Aug. 23, 1497, written by a Venetian merchant 


from London to his brothers in Venice: he com- 
mences by saying, “this Venetian of ours, who 
went with a ship from Bristol in quest of New 


Islands, is returned, and says: that 700 1 
hence he discovered terra firma, which is the ter~ 
ritory of the Grand Cham. 

63 The King has promised that in the spring he 
shall have 10 shipe, armed according to his own 
fancy. He has also given him money, wherewith 
to’amuse himself «ill then, and he is now at Bristol 
with his wife, wo is a Venetian woman, and with 
his sone; his name is Zuan Cabot, and they call 
him the Great Admiral. Vast honour is paid him, 
and he dresses in silk ; and these English run after 
him like mad people, so that he can enlist as many 
of them as he pleases, and a number of our own 

es besides.” 

“Mr. Cheney goes on to state “that Sebastian 
himself has been the subject of some uncertainty, 
and a little injustice. Venice and Bristol both 
have contested the honour of giving him birth, 
and other navigators have disputed his claim to 
the discovery of the variation of the needle.” 

The question as to his birth-place is set at rest 
by Sebastian’s explicit declaration in a private 
interview (in Dec. 1522) with Cardinal Gaspar 
Contarini, the Venetian ambassador at the court 
< Charles V.,* when he thus expressed him- 
self : — 

“ My Lord Ambassador! to tell you the whole truth, 
I was born at Venice, but was bred in England, and then 
entered the service of their Catholic Majesties of Spain; 
and King Ferdinand made me Captain, with a salary of 
50,000 maravedis. Subsequently his present Majesty 
gave me the grade of Pilot Major, with an additional 
salary of 50,000 maravedis, and 25,000 maravedis besides, 
as ‘Adjutant of the Coast,’ forming a total of 125,000 
maravedis, equal to about 300 ducats. 

“ Now it so happened that when in England some 
three years unless I err, Cardinal Wolsey offered me 
high terms if I would sail with an Armada of his, on a 
voyage of discovery: the vessels were almost ready, and 
they had got together 30,000 ducats for their outfit. I 
answered him, that being in the service of the King of 
Spain, I could not go without his leave; but that if free 

ission were conceded to me from hence, I would serve 


m. 

“ At that period, in the course of conversation one day 
with a certain friar, a Venetian, named Sebastian Collona, 
with whom I was on a very friendly footing, he said to 
me, ‘ Master Sebastian, you take such great pains to 
benefit foreigners, and forget your native land; would it 
not be possible for Venice likewise to derive some ad- 
vantage from you?’ At this my heart smote me, and I 
told him I would think about it; and so on returning to 


* Piero Contarini, the Venetian ambassador in the 
eign of James I., whose diary and despatches in 1617-18 
have been also translated by Mr. Rawdon Brown, was 
probably the nephew of the Cardinal, as the latter may 
not have been married before he took holy orders. Ani 
in Venice we are told that, among the great families, it 
was usual that the head of the family should remain 
single. 

fe owe much to Mr. Brown for the valuable con- 
tributions which he has made to English history; and 
of these we trust we may possess further materials, An 


interesting article on the Diary before mentioned is 
given in | ee 
ko 
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him the next day, I said that I had the means of ren- 
dering Venice a partaker of this navigation, and of shew- 
ing her a ge whereby she would obtain great profit, 
which is the truth, for I have discovered it.” — P. 16. 


Cabot then states that as by serving the King 
of England he could no his 
he begged the Emperor to recall him forthwith, 
which he did. Contarini compliments Cabot on 
his patriotism, but questions much how far his 
project was feasible, and starts several difficulties 
as to effecting his intended navigation. Cabot in 
reply considers his plan practicable, and adds : — 

“1 will tell you that I would not accept the offer of | 
the King of England, for the sake of Penefiting my 
Country, as had I listened to that proposal, there would 
no longer have been any course for Venice.” 


At a later interview he added : — 


“ The way and the means are easy; I will go to Venice 
at my own cost; they shall hear me, and if they disap- 
prove of the project devised by me, I will return in like 
manner at my own cost. He then urged Contarini to keep 
the thing secret.” 


roe will not allow me to give a continuation 
of this interesting narrative. Subsequent letters 
from Contarini show that Cabot persevered in his 
ae goodie the Council of Ten, with whom he 
sad communicated, caused a letter to be drawn 
up which was to be carefully conveyed to Cabot, 
exhorting him to come to Venice, where he “would 
obtain everything.” 

Although Venice did not, according to Mr. 

Cheney, 
“derive any material advantage from the abilities of 
either of her two subjects, John and Sebastian Cabot, she 
long continued to cherish their renown, and even to this 
day, in the Sala della Scudo, in the Ducal Palace, there is 
a full-length portrait of Sebastian Cabot, copied appar- 
ently from a picture attributed to Holbein. 

“ This copy was painted in the year 1763, and the in- 
scription beneath it rans thus : — 

“*Henricus VII., Anglie Rex Joannem Cabotam et 
Sebastianum Filium Astronomiw Reig (Reiq;?) nautice 
Peritissimos anno 1496, navarchos instituit suis Litteris 
qui viam invenirent quam animo agitabant ad Indos 
Orientales Cursu per Hyperboreum Instituto. Ha (Hac?) 
spe amissa ea tamen navigatore (navigatione ?) Terra nova 
detecta et Floride promontorium.’ ” 


‘The inscription on the Bristol picture is more 
brief: — 

“ Effigies Sebastiani Caboti Angli Filii Johannis Ca- 
boti Veneti Militis Aurati primi invétoris terre nove sub 
Hefico VII., Anglie Rege.” 


J. H. Marxuanp. 


CROMWELL TO WALLER. 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM 
We are indebted to the kindness of the Rev. 
Lambert B. Larking for the opportunity of pub- | 
lishing the following interesting Letter, the ori- | 
ginal of which is in the possession of Harry | 


Edmund Waller, Esq., the present representative 
of the poet : — 
“ For my very lovinge 
freind Edward Waller, 
Esq., 
Northampton. 

haste, haste. 

“ 


“lett it not trouble you that by soe unhappye 
a mistake you are (as I heare) att Northampton, 
indeed I am passionately affected with itt. I have 
noe guilt upon me unlesse it bee to bee revenged, 
for your soe willinglye mistakinge mee in your 
verses. This action will putt you to redeeme mee 
from your selfe as you have already from the world. 
Ashamed I am, 

“ ¥* freind and 
* Servant, 
“ Oriver, P. 
“ June 13", 
“ 1655. 


Whether or not there is any person who pos- 
sesses sufficient knowledge of the affairs of the 
poet Waller to be able to read this epistolary 
riddle, we do not know. To us it is at present 
inexplicable. The following are the only points 
in reference to it which seem clear. 

1. Waller is not known to have been in any 
political trouble after 1643, when he was fined 
10,000/., and went into France. 

2. He returned out of France, as is dimly 
ge in 1654; and, as would now appear, he 

ad published his Panegyric (Fenton's Waller, 

p- 113.) shortly before -the date of the present 
note. The exact time of the publication of the 
Panegyric was never known before. 

8. The Protector wrote this note from White- 
hall. A letter of the same day to Blake, on 
official business, is dated there. (Carlyle’s Let- 
ters and Speeches of Cromwell, last edit., iii. 106.) 

4. The note acknowledges, as if by the bye, and 
in a kindly reproving manner, the flaming com- 
pliments of the Panegyric, just come out. 

What was the nature of the “ mistake” which 
led Waller to Northampton we cannot guess. 

The poet’s name was “ Edmund,” as all the 
world knows; but in the direction of this letter, 
which is altogether in the Protector’s autograph, 
Waller is styled “ Edward.” During his long ab- 
sence from England his christian name had either 
become unfamiliar to Oliver's ear, or he was misled 
by the poet’s being termed “ Ned” among his 
familiar associates. Johnson tells us, in his Life 


| of Waller, that Mr. Saville said that “no man in 


England should keep him company without drink- 
ing but Ned Waller.” 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE MIDDLE AGES: “ FEAST OF 
THE ASSES,” ETC. 


Du Cange collected some very curious monu- 
ments of these “ miracle-plays,” in his Glossarium 
ad Scriptores Medi@ et Infime Latinitatis — under 
the title Festum. From Henschel’s splendid edi- 
tion of 1844, I have gleaned the following account, 
which Du Cange professes to have taken from the 
MS. Ritual of the Church at Rouen. 

The order of the Procession of the Asses, ac- 
cording to the usage of Rouen, was as follows :— 
The Prophets were stationed according to their 
scriptural rank, and Nebuchadnezzar's Furnace 
was represented, in the middle of the nave, by 
means of burning tow. The procession then 
moved from the cloister, headed by two priests in 
their copes, chanting certain verses, “* Gloriosi et 

Jamosi,” &c., and halted in the nave, where were 
stationed six Jews on one side and six Gentiles on 
tne other. 

Here the grand ceremony began. ‘The singers 
interrogated the Prophets, one after the other, 
according to their predictions in the Bible re- 
specting the coming of the Messiah. Not only 
the ancient prophets, but even the prominent per- 
sonages of the New Testament, were represented, 
and had to repeat their predictions,—Zachariah, 
Elizabeth, John the Baptist, and Simeon; nay, 
the poet Virgil was called upon in these words : 
Maro, Maro, Vates Gentilium da Christo! To 
which Virgil replied: Ecce polo demissa solo, re- 
ferring to his [Vth Eclogue, or Pollio, and the 
verse — Jam nova progenies ceelo demittitur alto. 
(See Lemaire’s remarks on this Ecl., Virg. i. 119.) 
All the calls and responses are given seriatim by 
Du Cange, — many of them quite unintelligible. 
All the personages were appropriately costumed, 
according to the precise requisitions of the 
Ritual. Of course it was the striking incident of 
Balaam and his Ass which gave its name to the 
festival. 


“ Two criers being sent by King Balak, let them say, 
Balaam come and do, Then Balaam, duly adorned, sitting 
upon his ass, let him check the reins and stick his spurs 
into the ass; and a certain youth, holding forth a sword, 
must stop the ass. Some one under the ass must say: 
Why do you thus torture me with your spurs? Then the 
Angel must say to him: Don’t obey the command of 
King Balak.” 


All this tremendous ceremonial preceded the 
Mass,— the last personage called upon being the 
Sibyl, and she was invited to utter her unintel- 
ligible jargon in these words: 7'u, tu, Sibylla, vates 
ila. She replied : Judicii signum tellus sudore,— 
“The Earth in sweat —a sign of Judgment ” — 
being the prediction alluded to in the now well- 
known Prose or Sequence — Dies ire, dies illa — 
which has become an object of admiration to all 
denominations by the help of Mozart's music and 


the grim legend of its composition.* (Respectin 

the Sibylline oracles, see Sen. de Ste Mar. ‘Anke 

mad, in reg., &c., ii. p. 81., and Cudworth, Intel- 
lect. Syst., i. 463., ed. 1845.) A general chorus of 
all the prophets and attendants concluded the 
pageant. The effect altogether must have been 
very grand and imposing. 
At Beauvais, on the 14th of January, they re- 
presented the Flight into Egypt. a beautiful 
young woman, with an infant in her arms, was 
placed upon an ass elegantly adorned for the pur- 
e. A procession set out from the cathedral to 
the parish church of St. Etienne with immense 
pomp and circumstance, the clergy and the people 
uniting to do honour to the pageant. On arriving 
at the parish church, the girl and the ass were 
laced near the altar, on the gospel side; High 
ass then commenced, and wonderful to tell, the 

Introit, Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, &c., all terminated 

with an imitation of the ass’s bray, hin-ham! or 

He-hawn! Nor was this all. At the end of the 

Mass, when the priest turned to the people, saying 

Ite, Missa est, he actually he-hawned or brayed 

thrice (ter hinhannabit), as ordained by the Ritual ! 

And instead of the usual response, Deo Gratias, 

the people he-hawned or brayed thrice in like 

manner. The following hymn, or Prose, as it is 
named, was sung during the Mass. I translate 
or upset it into English after the manner intro- 
duced by Longfellow to the English Parnassus :— 

“Orientis partibus 
Adventavit Asinus, 

Pulcher et fortissimus 
Sarcinis aptissimus. 
“ Chorus. 

“ Hez, Sire Asnes, car chantez 
Belle bouche rechignez, 
Vous aurez du foin assez 
Et de l’avoine a plantez. 


* Lentus erat pedibus, 
Nisi foret baculus, 
Et eum in clunibus 
Pungeret aculeus. 
horus. Hez, Sire, &c. 
“ Hic in collibus Sichem, 
Jam nutritus sub Reuben, 
Transiit per Jordanem, 
Saliit in Bethlehem. 
Chorus. Hez, Sire, &c. 


“Ecce magnis auribus, 
Subjugalis filius, 


* A grim legend says that a Stranger came to the 
divine composer and ordered a Requiem or Mass for the 
Mozart undertook it. After a time the Stranger 
returned. “Begun,” said Mozart, “but not finished.” 
“Good,” said the Stranger, and went his way. A second 
time he came. “ Progressing,” said Mozart. “Good,” 
said the Stranger. A third time the Stranger came. “It 
will be finished to-night,” said Mozart. “Ha! indeed!” 
exclaimed the Stranger (I suppose in the tone of Mephi- 
stophiles in Faust), and vanished. That very night the 
fi Requiem was finished — and on Mozart himself, in 
his coffin, was it sung for the first time! 
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Asinus egregius 


Asinorum dominus. 
Chorus. Hez, Sire, &c. 


“ Salta vincit hinnulos, 
Damas et capreolos, 
Super dromedarios 
Velox Midianeos. 

Chorus. Hez, Sire, &c. 


* Aurum de Arabia, 
Thus et myrrham de Saba, 
Tulit in Ecclesia, 
Virtus asinaria. 
Chorus. Hez, Sire, &c. 


* Dum trahit vehicula, 
Multa cum sarcinula, 
Illius mandibula 
Dura terit pabula. 
ez, Sire, &c. 
i “Cum aristis hordeum 
Comedit et carduum, 
Triticum & paleé 
} Segregat in area. 
Chorus. Hez, Sire, &c. 
' “ Amen, dicas, Asine! 
(Hie genuflectebatur.) 
Jam satur de gramine: 
Amen, Amen itera — 
Aspernare vetera! 


“ Chorus. 
“ Hez-va! hez-va! hez-va-hez! 


Bialx sire Asnes car allez, 
Belle bouche car chantez.” 


( Translation.) 


“In the eastern regions 

Chanced an Ass to be, 

Beautiful and bravest, 

Fittest loads to bear. 
He-hawn, sire Ass, you sing — 
Fine mouth you grin — 
Hay enough you'll have, 
Oats enow to plant. 


“ Slow in foot was he 
Lest there was a stick 
And a goad to prick him 
In his lazy buttocks. 

He-hawn, &c. 


“ He was raised in Sichem, 
Pastured under Reuben, 
' Found his way o’er Jordan, 
Trotted into Bethl’hem. 
He-hawn, &c. 


“ Here he is with big ears — 
Primitive clod-hopper — 
Ass as big as ever — 

Lord of all the asses. 
He-hawn, &c, 


“ Mules he beats at jumping, 
Bucks and goats the same — 
Swifter than the Midian 
Dromedary ’s he. 

He-hawn, &c. 


“ Gold of rich Arabia, 
Incense, myrrh of Saba — 
All, the Church now offers 
{ To an Ass’s virtue, 
He-hawn, &c. 


“ Whilst he drags his wagon, 
Plentifully piled on — 
Then his jaws are grinding 
Hard food for digestion. 
He-hawn, &c. 
“ Wheat and barley loves he, 
Thistle too he savours, 
Wheat from chaff well knows he, 
Browsing in the barn-yard. 
He-hawn, &c. 
“ Now say Amen, O Ass! 
a they fell on their knees. | 
Belly full of clover — 
Amen! Amen ever! 
And away with fodder! 


Chorus. 
“He-hawn! He-hawn! He-hawn-he! 
Beautiful sire Ass — for you can trot — 
Beautiful muzzle is yours to sing.” * 


‘Laughable as this h may appear, the re- 
flective reader will not fail to discover in it a v 
high allegorical import. The evil was—as in all 
the ceremonies of the ancient church— that such 
import was far above the comprehension of the 

ple. On the other hand, the Chorus (which 
is in French, the vernacular,) is of the grossest 
possible description — appealing directly to the 
vulgar object of the senses. Thus the people 
merely understood that which gave the ceremonial 
the same significance as that of any pagan rite or 
sacrifice. Such matters should be viewed simply 
as errors of human nature —not the result of 
cunning, seeking to deceive. The history of the 
Reformation seems to ve that the ancient 
Church deceived herself far more than the people. 

Similar pageants took place at Autun. There 
the ass was covered with a cloth of gold, the cor- 
ners of which were held—as a privilege—b 
four of the chief canons of the church. indeed, 
as Du Cange observes, the more ridiculous the 
ceremony appeared, the more it conciliated the 
religious observance of the people. Such is 
human nature. If age after age we be destined 
to ehange our notions, Posterity will laugh at us 
as much as we laugh at our predecessors in the 
remotest antiquity —in the lowest depths of bar- 
barism —a thousand years hence from the present 
Year of Grace! The homely proverb about the 
Kettle and the Tea-pot is constantly suggested at 
every stage of man’s development — moral and 
intellectual as well as physical. 

The bishops endeavoured in vain to put down 
these pageants: they were too deeply rooted in 
the popular mind. At length the secular arm 
interfered, and they were suppressed by law. 

AnprEw STRINMETZ. 


* Hez-va—He-hawn. There seems to be a difference 
between the bray of the French and the English donkey: 
but if the reader will try both articulations he will find 
that they coincide very nearly. 
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POPIANA. 


Mr. Hunter's Reply to the Animadversions on 
his. Tract entitled “ Po 


507. 509.) — 


haps as reasonable as mine, neither of them as- 
suming to be more than conjecture. What the 
feeling generally among English Roman Catholics 
is, I do not know: but I well remember the bit- 
terness with which one of their most eminent 
writers speaks of an ancestor having been re- 
quired to attend a religious service in which a 
“married priest” was the minister, meaning a 
Protestant clergyman. 

D (1.) There was a family friend of the Popes 
named, not Mannick, but Mannock, as may be 
seen in the Additions, vol. ii. p. 96. I know not 
that the person of whom Mrs. Pope speaks has 
been identified, but it is a reasonable conjecture 
that he was of the Baronet family of Mannock, 
who, like the Popes, were Roman Catholics. 
There appears to me no reason whatever for turn- 
ing Mannick into Mawhood, and a great proba- 
bility that the Mannick (Mannock) of whom 
Spence speaks was a priest. 

J. Sansom. Mr. Sansom will but send the in- 
quirer to sources of information which are either 
nothing to the purpose, or completely coincide 
with my statement, when he refers him to War- 
ton’s Life of Sir Thomas Pope and Gutch’s Antigq. 


Oxon. 


P. A. I did not before know that it has gene- 
rally been supposed that the aunt who is said to 
have taught Pope to read was the same person 
whom Mr. Potenger speaks of as his and the 
poet’s aunt. At least I never heard of the iden- 
tity as far as I recollect, and think it far more 
probable that it was one of the ten or twelve 
sisters of the poet's mother domiciled with Mrs. 
Pope, who assisted her in the early education of 
the young boy. But perhaps P. A. may have 
means of proving the identity, and at the same 
time of showing more precisely how the relation- 
ship arose between the Popes and Potengers. I 
have stated how it appears to me (p. 21.) on the 
facts as already in evidence, but should be very 
glad to receive farther information, either com- 
municated privately, or through “ N. & Q.” 


A. T. T. sets out with declaring that the com- 
caer of the Additions to the Works of Pope, 2 vols., 
aldwin, 1776, is not known. I think I have 
produced evidence which determines the question, 
and see nothing in this communication to unsettle 
it. All which the writer says touching the London 


pe: his Descent and Family | Cooke states in his Preface that “many of the 
Alliances, Facts, and Conjectures” (2°* 8. iv. 445. | Letters and Poems, of which this publienton con- 
| sists, were transcribed with accuracy from the 
P. H. D. This gentleman’s conjecture is per- | originals in the collections of the late Lords Oxford 
| and Bolinbroke” (p.v.). And in correspondency 


Museum, he will excuse me for saying, is founded 
in a — The “ London Museum” 
spoken of in Cooke's Memorandum, is not =r | 


publication so entitled, but that great depository 
of materials for literary history now called, not 
the “ London Museum,” but the British Museum. 


with this we are told by another critic on this 
tract that the Vanden Bempd letter is in the 
British Museum ; to which I add that the original 
two Letters of Pope to Wanley, dated the Ist and 
31st of July, 1725 (Additions, vol. ii. pp. 27—29.), 
are in vol. 3777 of the Harleian MSS., No. 197. and 
198.: where also are the originals of the two Letters 
of Prior to Wanley printed in the Additions, vol. i. 
PP. 198, 199., which follow immediately on those 
of Pope in the same Harleian volume. This is a 
very satisfactory proof that the collector of these 
Additions (a great part of which is worthless and 
worse than worthless) did read in the Harleian 
Library, and is strongly confirmatory of the 
genuineness of the manuscript note in the copy in 
my possession. So far also we have proof that 
some of the Letters in the Additions are genuine. 
As to the rest the question may be considered 
open; and each piece to rest upon its own merits 
and peculiar evidence, till we know more of their 
origin and of Mr. Cooke, and the care and acute- 
ness which he brought to his task. That he was 
the compiler or editor, and the person answerable 
for the publication, does not I think now admit of 
a doubt; assisted, however, as he acknowledges 
to have been, by literary friends, among whom 
Steevens may perhaps be numbered. In the Pre- 
face we are distinctly told that “several of the 
pieces originally appeared in the Saint James's 
Chronicle,” p. iv. 
M. C. A. It is rather a singular mistake which 
this correspondent makes when he states that 
J. C. Brooke’s mother was a Mawhood, and there- 
fore sister of Mrs. Edith Pope; when I have 
shown in detail that it was not his mother, but his 
great-great-grandmother who stood in that rela- 
tionship. As to the epitaph on “Mrs. Corbet,” 
what I state was but a mere surmise: still I wish 
more was known on this subject. 


correspondent (2™ iv. 445.) 


“ Was there some family friend of the Popes bearing 
the name of Mannick? . . . Mannick seems to have*been 
an inmate — house, or that of Mrs. Rackett. . . 
Who was Mr. Mannick? His name does not occur in 
the will of Mrs. Cooper, or in that of Wm. Turner. . . 
and as The Atheneum suggests that Spence may have 
mistaken the name of Bevan, the apothecary, substituting 
that of Morgan, I think it not improbable that Mannick 
may be a corruption for Mawhood. 


I confess that the “not improbable” of your 
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correspondent seems to me very improbable. 
Morgan for Bevan, either in pronunciation or 
transcription, is an easy change ; but by no pro- 
vincial or barbarous pronunciation can I make 
Mawhood sound like Mannick. Farther, we are 
not considering one single example, as in the case 
of Morgan, but many, as will appear on inquiry. 

Your correspondent is not, as I think, even 
justified in his doubting and doubtful way of put- 
ting his question; which in itself raises doubts. 
He has not, so far as I know, any authority for 
his possibility that Mannick may have been a 
Samily friend of the Popes, and an inmate of the 
poet's house. We know that be was a family friend 
of the Racketts, and I think it probable that he 
was an inmate of their house ; and if so, and if he 
were the resident priest in the family, it was na- 
tural, in the affectionate language and suffering 
sympathy of those old persecuting times, that he 
should speak of “ we in the family.” 

Who was Mannick I cannot say. Weston, in 
his letter to Rackett, Sept. 9, 1717 (Atheneum, 
No. 1544.), adds in a P.S., “ Pray all our re- 
spects to Mrs. Raket, and my cousin Manicke.” 

his cousinship may possibly be traced through 
the marriage, a century earlier, of Thos. Bishop 
with a daughter of Weston of Sutton, and the 
late marriage of Mary, the daughter of Sir Oecil 
Bishop, with T. Mannock of Bromley Hall, Essex. 
The Mannocks were, I believe, an old Catholic 
family —one of that name, as we learn from Lut- 
trell, was, with a dozen others, apprehended in 
April, 1696, at the time of the Assassination Plot, 
and committed to prison. 

Weston, who, be it remembered, was not invited 
but volunteered the visit, assumes as if it were a 
matter of course that “ cousin Manicke” would be 
with the Racketts ; and good old Mrs. Pope, in one 
of her enigmatical letters, thus couples them toge- 
ther: “Mr. Mannock and Charles Rackett to 
take his leave of us.” We have therefore some- 
thing like proof that Mennock did not reside with 
the Popes, and did reside with the Racketts; 
that he stood in very intimate relation with 
the Racketts, but not that he was related. It 
only tends to prejudice the judgment to say that 
he is not mentioned in the will of Mrs. Cooper or 
of Wm. Turner; and your correspondent over- 
looks the fact that he is mentioned thirty years 
after in Mrs. Rackett’s will (Atheneum, No. 1544.) 
as her “good friend William Mannock.” It is 
impossible that Mrs. Racketi, with numberless 
first cousins of the name of Mawhood, could have 
mistaken his name. M. A. C. | 


ENALLACES. 

In confirmation of what I have already said on 
the enallage of the past and present participles, 
I will here add-a few more examples. It is, by 
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the way, very remarkable that they should most 
abound in Shakspeare : — 
“ The trembling forest quakes at his [the lion’s] affrighted 
roar.” — Fletch., Purp. Island, fe 20. 
“ If virtue no delighted beauty lack.” 
Othello, Act I. Se. 3. 
“ Whom best I love I cross, to make my gift, 
The more delayed, delightful.” 
Cymb., Act V. Se. 4. 
“, .  . And the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods.” 
Measure for Measure, Act III. Se. 1. 
“T'll fill these dogged spies with false reports.” 
. K. John, Act 1V. Sc. 1. 
“ And gladly quaked hear more.” 
. Coriolanus, Act 1. Se. 9. 
Towards her deserved children is enrolled.” 
Ib. Act III. Se. 1. 
“ Thus ornament is but the » guiled shore 
To a most dangerous sea. 
Merchant of Venice, Act LI. Se. 2. 
“ The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plastering art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it 
Than is my deed to my most painted word.” 
Hamlet, Act Se. 1. 

As “word” answers to “the thing that helps,” 
i. e. the paint, I should feel inclined to understand 
sone actively. Iam also inclined to read un- 
ihe for ugly; for, as far as I know, ugly to only 
occurs in the phrase ugly to the eye. To personify 
paint and word would be rather too bold. 

I have, in fine, observed a similar enallage in 
German, as in “er kam geritten, gelaufen,” &c. ; 
and even in Welsh, where, for example, siomedig, 
“disappointed,” and gwibiedig, “ wandered,” are 
sometimes active. 

Another enallage of the Latins was that of the 
past participle for the future in dus, or the ad- 
jective in bilis; in which also our poets have 
followed them. I have noticed more than a 
dozen instances in my Notes on Milton, and there 
are many in Shakspeare, as : — 

* All unavoided is the doom of destiny.” 
Richard ITT, Act TV. Se. 4. 

“ Tnestimable stones, unvalued jewels.” 
Ib., Act I. Se. 4. 

“ The quality of mercy is not strained.” 
Merchant of Venice, Act 1V. Sc. 1. 

“ With most admired disorder.” 

Macbeth, Act III. Se. 4. 


“ That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes.” 
Lear, Act IV. Se. 6. 
I lately met, in Bp. Hurd’s notes on Addison : 
“ But there was this lamented difference in their 
stories.” We commonly say “an undoubted truth,” 
“an undaunted man.” 
The present participle sometimes takes the place 
of the past, sometimes of the future. 
“In courtesy gives undeserving praise.” 
's Labours Lost, Act V. Se. 2. 
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Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen unveiled her peerless light.” 
Par. Lost, iv. 606. 
“ My lovely mate shall tend my sparing stock.” 
Fletch., Purp. Island, i. 28. 

The Latin poets used the past for the present 
infinitive ; probably to imitate the variety of the 
Greek. In this also Spenser, and he alone, I be- 
lieve, followed them : — 

“ With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 
To have at once devoured her tender corse.” 
Faerie Queene, i. 3. 5. 
“ But subtle Archimage that Una sought 
By trains into new troubles to have tost.” 
Tb. i, 3, 24. 
“*Mongst whom his realms he equally decreed 
To have divided.” — Ib. ii. 10, 27. 

The last enallage which I shall notice is one to 
which the rhetoricians have given a peculiar name. 
It is that of the abstract for the concrete, of acts 
for agents or objects. Of this the Latins made 
great use (servitia, slaves, opera, workmen,) the 
Greeks and Hebrews but little. It was a chief 
support of Euphuism and Précieux; and it 
emerged in France with the Revolution, and has 
been carried to an absurd excess. Shakspeare 
used it most in Love's Labours Lost : — 

“ Avaunt, city! What shall we do?” 
Act V. Sc. 2. 
‘ « Arm, wenches, arm! encounters mounted are.” — Jb. 
Here Jonson’s — 
“ Rather ourself shall be your encounter,” 

Cynth, Rev., v. 2. 
might have taught Mr. Collier's Magnus Apollo 
not to read encounterers. 

“ Celestial as thou art, O! pardon Jove this wrong, 
That [he] sings heaven’s praise with such an earthly 
tongue.” — Jb. Act IV. Se. 2. 

This is the punctuation in the folio ; love is the 
lover, not the lady, as in “the king is my love 
sworn” (Act V. Sc. 2.); and he is evidently the 


word wanted to complete the sense and the metre. | 


“ Nay, my good lord, let me o’errule you now. 
‘That sport best pleases, that doth least know how, 
When zeal strives to content, and the contents 
Dyes in the zeal of that which it presents. 
Their form confounded makes most form in mirth, 
When great things labouring perish in the birth.” 
Act V. Sc. 2. 
A change of punctuation and of a single letter 
thus gives sense to a passage that has been hitherto 
little better than nonsense. Sport, zeal, contents, 
are plain enallages ; dyes in is dyes with, tinges, 
te imbues with; presents is represents, acts, per- 
forms ; the allusion in the last two lines is to the 
failure of the king’s mask. 
° ° To the ports 
The discontents repair” 
( Antony and Cleop., Act 1. Se. 4.), 
may justify the sense in which contents is taken ; 


and the following admirable correction in Mr, 
Collier’s folio is an example of a change of punc- 
tuation, and of a letter : — : 
. He tells her something 
That wakes her blood. Look on’t.” 
Winter's Tale, Act IV. Sc. 3. 
Capell, in a similar manner, but by adding a 
letter, gave sense to the following passage. I had 
done the very same myself before I knew of his 
correction. It is strange that Mr. Knight alone 
has had the taste and judgment to follow him. 
“ The duke cannot deny the course of law; 
For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice. If it be denied 
*Twill much empeach the justice of the state; 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations.” 
Merchant of Venice, Act U1. Se. 3. 
For is on account of; commodity, the same as 
trade, in one of the following lines ; and empeach, 
call in question, cast a slur on, as in the preceding 
scene and elsewhere. 
Meo periculo, I read : 
“ But that the dread of something after death, 
I’ the undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will.” 
Hamlet, Act U1, Se. 1. 
Tuos. Keiauriey. 


FREES OR FROSE PASTE. 


In The Ende of the Lady Jane Dudley (now 
| usually styled Lady Jane Grey), originally pub- 
lished as a small pamphlet in black letter, it was 
stated that immediately before her decapitation 
her two gentlewomen “helped her off with her 
gown, and also with her /rose paast and necker- 
| cher, geving to her a fayre handkercher to knytte 
about her eyes.” When the same narrative was 
reprinted by Foxe, in his Actes and Monuments, 
the words above indicated were spelt “ frowes 
ae 
Sir Harris Nicolas, in his Literary Remains of 
Lady Jane Grey, p. 98., states that, after having 
| taken considerable pains to ascertain the meaning 
of the article named, he was inclined to coincide 
| with a literary friend who suggested “ fronts- 
iece.” 
Pp In The Chronicle of Queen Jane and Queen 
| Mary, where I had occasion to introduce the same 
| narrative, I suggested that, from the spelling given 
| by Foxe, it might be understood as a “ frow’s 
| paste,” or matronly head-dress. 
| More recently, Mr. Blaauw, in vol. iii. of the 
Sussex Archeological Collections, pp. 1387-140., has 
formed a long and interesting note upon the bride- 
paste, which was a circlet or garland that used to 
be kept in churches for use at weddings, just as a 
common pall or hearse-cloth was kept tor funerals. 
| On this occasion, after mentioning the interpre- 
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tations of frose puast offered by Sir Harris Nicolas 
and myself, Mr. Blaauw proceeds to offer a third 
conjecture, viz.; that as the ornament in ques- 
tion was probably one of frosted silver or tinsel, 
“frose” was used in the sense of what is now 
termed frosted. 

I have lately noticed, in the Privy Purse Ex- 

8 of the Princess Mary, at p. 109., the fol- 
owing passage : — . 

“ (Feb, 1542-3.) Item, geven to maistres Vaughan(’s) 
servante of Calice, bringing Frees pastes from his maistres 
to my ladies grace, vs.” 

Upon which the editor (p. 231.) remarks, “A 
Jroize was a species of pancake, according to our 
old lexicographers.” 

After so much vain conjecture, I think this 
passage at last affords the correct interpretation 
of the article doffed by the martyred Lady Jane. 
We knew already that the paste was a head-dress, 
of more than ordinary ——— for in 1540 the 
churchwardens of St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
“ paid to a goldsmith’s wife of London for a cer- 
clett to marry maydens in, iijdi. xs.;" and in their 
inventory for 1564, the same circlet or its suc- 
cessor is described as, ‘‘ One past for brydes, sett 
with perle and stone.” But the puzzle was to 
ascertain what was meant by a /frose or frowes 

te. Frees — brought from Calais become 
intelligible. ey are evidently not pancakes, 
but head-attires of foreign manufacture, and ori- 

ginally invented by the modistes of Friezeland 
Joun Gover Nicnots. 


WALPOLIANA. 
Dr. Dodd's Simony and Marriage. —I forward 


you a curious illustration of the following rich 
assage in Walpole's Letter to Lady Ossory, dated 
an. 29, 1774, vol. vi. p. 55., which may be con- 
sidered by Mr. Cunningham worth adding to his 
“ Supplementary Notes” : — 

“So does King George who has ordered the pure pre- 
cise Dr. Dodd to be struck off the list of his chaplains, 
not for gallantry with a Magdalen, as you would expect, 
but for offering a thumping bribe to my Lord Chancellor 

Bathurst} for the fat living of St. George’s (Hanover 

ware). It is droll that a young comely divine should 
have fallen into the sin, not of Mary the Penitent, nor of 
her host, Simon the Pharisee, but of Simon Magus, the 
founder of Simony. Perhaps as the Doctor married Lord 
Sandwich’s mistress, he had had enough of des filles repen- 
ties.” 


The attempt at bribery is thus described in a 
cotemporary magazine, from which I transcribed 
it:— 

“The valuable Rectory of St. George, Hanover Square, 
having fallen to the disposal of the Lord Chancellor (by 
virtue of the king’s ee in February, 1774, on 
the translation of Bishop Moss, the former incumbent, to 
the see of Bath and Wells, a most extraordi offer of 
three thousand 


guineas was made to Lady Ay ey, in an 


anonymous letter, if Dr. Dodd could be presented to the 
living. The letter being traced, and its origin ascertained 
beyond a doubt, the consequences were obvious and una- 
voidable. Of such a proposal there could be but one 
opinion. The public canvassed it with the utmost free- 
dom. Mr. Foote introduced the doctor on his stage in the 
character of Dr. Simony, and his Majesty, justly resent- 
ing this attempt on the integrity of the ‘keeper of his 
conscience,’ ordered the name of the offender to be struck 
out of the list of chaplains. All that he could urge, or 
ever has publicly urged, in his defence, is contained in 
the following letter to the printer of one of the evening 
papers : — 
“es Str, a» 

“*May I earnestly entreat, through the channel of 
your paper, that the candid public will suspend their sen- 
tence in my case? Under the pressure of circumstances 
exceedingly adverse, and furnished with no proofs of in- 
nocence but which are of a negative nature, there is left 
for me at present no mode of defence but that of an 
appeal to a life passed in public service, and an irre- 
proachable attention to the duties of my function. How 
impossible it is to oppose the torrent of popular invective, 
the world will judge. It is hoped, however, that time will, 
ere long, put some circumstances in my power which may 
lead to an elucidation of this affair, evince to the satis- 
faction of mankind my integrity, and remove every ill 
impression with regard to the proceedings, which have 
justly incensed a most respectable personage, and drawif 
such misfortunes upon me, Wituuam Dopp, 

Queen Street, 

“ Feb. 10, 1774.” 

I may add that Dr. Dodd married a Miss Mary 
Perkins, a daughter of the verger of Durham 
Cathedral. The marriage took place at St. Ann’s 
on April 15, 1751. What foundation there is for 
Walpole’s story I do not know, but I have seen 
it said “ he unfortunately married,” &c. S. D. W. 


Who was Mrs. Quon ?—In a letter to Mon- 
, dated May 19, 1756 (Cunningham's edit., 
iii, 12.) Walpole writes : 

“TI believe the French have taken the Sun. Among 
other captures I hear the King has taken another Eng- 
lish mistress, a Mrs, Pope, who took her degrees in gal- 
lantry some years ago, She went to Versailles with the 
famous Mrs. Quon.” 

Perhaps some of your readers can furnish some 
particulars of Mrs, Quon, or give references to 
mention of her in the French Memoires, Q.N. 


Arthur Moore.—The following story is told by 
Horace Walpole in a letter to Sir Horace Mann, 
dated September 1, 1750: — 

* Old Craggs, who was angry with Arthur Moore, who 
had worn a livery too, and who was getting into a coach 
with him, turned about and said, ‘ Why Arthur, I am 
always going to get up behind; are not you?’ I told 
this story the other day to Mey Selwyn, whose passion 
is to see coffins, and corpses, and executions: he replied, 
* that Arthur Moore had had his coffin chained to that of 
his mistress,’ —‘ Lord,’ said I, ‘how do you know?’— 
* Why I saw them the other day in a vault at St. Giles’s.’” 


How is this statement to be reconciled with the 
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following contem notice, which I extract 
from The Political State for May, 1730, p. 562. ? 
“On the 3rd [May, 1730], died Arthur Moor, Esq.; 
and on the 9th his corpse was carried down to be buried 
at Leatherhead in Surrey, where his country-seat and 
estate is situated.” 
M.A. 


Pitt and the Chatham Title.—I enclose a cutting 
from one of Russell Smith’s Catalogues of Manu- 
scripts, which furnishes a curious picture of the 
consternation and surprise created by Pitt’s ac- 
ceptance of a title and pension for Lady Hester : 

“616. A very long Letter full of Court and Political 
Gossip, by G. Freeth, addressed to the Hon. W. Robinson 
at Naples, containing some curious particulars respecting 
Pitt, ‘a report of this matter (Pitt’s resignation and 
barony to his wife) got about the day before, and most 
unfortunately all the newspapers contradicted it, as a 
scandalous report set on foot with a design to tarnish the 
lustre of a certain great character; this was the style of 
the papers of Saturday, so that upon the coming out of 
the Gazette about 10 o’clock, it was really diverting to 
see the effect it had upon most ple’s countenances. 
At Duke’s Coffee-house, where I was, it occasioned a 
dead silence, and I think every body went away without 
giving their opinion, except ‘br. Collier, who has always 
called Mr. Pitt all the rogues he can set his mouth on— 
our new Queen, she seems to me to behave with equal 
propriety and civility —No! the common people are 
quite exasperated at her not being handsomer, and the 
people at Court laugh at her curtesies,’ 7s. 6d.” 


It may serve as an illustration to Montagu’s 
letter to Conway of 12th Oct. 1761. T. D. E. 


MISTRESS ELEANOR GWYN AND HER FAMILY. 


As you kindly inserted my former communica- 
tion showing the existence of a sister of Nell 
Gwyn, a fact which has escaped even the pene- 
tration of Peter Cunningham, may I beg of you 
to jot down one or two “ Notes” more in con- 
nexion with this celebrated lady not recorded 
in that writer’s little brochure upon her life,—a 
useful compilation, though considerably inter- 
spersed with conjecture? Her mother’s name was 

elena, and a native of the parish of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, in which church she lies interred. 
The monument erected to her memory in the 
south alley (aisle) was pulled down on the re- 
building of the church, and bore this inscrip- 
tion : — 

“ Here lyes interred the body of Helena Gwynn, born 
in this parish, who departed this life ye 20 of July, 
MDCLXXIX, in the lvi yeare of her age.” 

I find also the arms of Madam Gwyn (Nell 
Gwyn) were done at the public workhouse* in 
the year 1687; and from the work-book under 
that date, appear to have been per pale, arg. and 


* This was a place used, as I suppose, probably by a 
company of h 


d painters. 


or, a lion rampant, azure. Might not the record 
of these armorial bearings serve in some way as 
ancillary in connecting her with some family of 
the name ? 

Of her father I can glean nothing authentic, 
although I have heard that his name was James 
Gwyn, and that he had a house in some lane in 
Hereford, the lease of which is still extant in the 
office of a solicitor in the same city. The house 
in question either was recently or may be now 
still standing. Can any of your Hereford corre- 
spondents afford corroboration of this, or furnish 
additional particulars ? 

I have in my possession a fine original oil paint- 
ing which has been handed down as the portrait of 
this court beauty. Pearls appear to be her, prin- 
cipal ornament, and apparently she wears the 
great Ruperta pearl (vide Cunningham's 
Story of Nell Gwyn); and, although varying 
considerably from the published prints, presents 
the appearance of a female of high personal attrac- 
tions, and in the prime of life. Cu. Horrsr. 


Minor Potes. 


Trish Knighthood. —I transcribe the following 
from an old newspaper cutting : — 


“ The following is a copy of the Report of the twelve 
Judges of England upon the question, referred to them 
by the King in Council, relative to the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to confer the honour of Knighthood, 
since the Union of Great Britain and Ireland: 


“*To the King’s most Excellent Majesty. May it 
please your Majesty,—In obedience to your Majesty’s 
commands in the foregoing order of your Majesty’s 
Council, we have met and conferred upon the question 
therein referred to us by your Majesty; and understand- 
ing, from the manner in which the question is proposed 
to us, that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland possessed, be- 
fore the Union of Great Britain and Ireland, the un- 
doubted power of conferring the honour of Knighthood, 
and having seen the forms of the patents appointing a 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland before and since the Union, 
which were furnished to us for this purpose by Mr. Buller, 
at our request; and having also considered the statute 
for the Union of the two Kingdoms, we are of opinion 
that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland does, since the Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, possess the power of con- 
ferrihg the honour of Knighthood, as he did whilst Ire- 
land was a separate Kingdom. 

“ All which is humbly submitted to your Majesty’s 
Royal wisdom, 


“¢Signed C. Abbot. J. A. Park. 
W. D. Best. R. Graham. 
G. 8. Holroyd. J. Hullock. 
J. Bayley. J. Burrough. 


“We are not able to attend the meeting of our 
brother Judges, but having considered the matter, we 
humbly beg leave to express to your Majesty our con- 
currence with their opinion, 

“ «Signed R. Richards. 
W. Garrow. 
J. Richardson.’” 


There is no date to the document as reprinted, 
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but any-list of judicial names will easily supp! 
the proximate period.* B. J. 


Rhythmical Book-heeping. — A friend recently 
told me, in conversation about various methods 
of giving instruction in book-keeping, that he al- 
ways made use of the following lines as his guide, 
and that all problems of account were resoluble 
by them : — 

“ By Journal laws what I receive 
Is Dr. made to what I give. 
Stock for my debts must Dr. be, 
And Cr. by property. 
Profit and loss accounts are plain, 
I debit Loss and credit Gain.” 
Fras. W. Rowsett. 


Lord Coke's Etymologies. — Placitare (to plead), 
“ quia bene placitare super omnia placet, aut quia 
placitare non placet.” 

Pratum (a meadow), “ Quasi paratum.” 

Terra, “ from tero, to rub.” 

If Lord Coke had possessed a Sanskrit dic- 
tionary, he might have seen the root in dhara, a 
word the remains of which may be found not only 
in Arabic, Turcic, Hebrew, Tartar, and Greek, 
but in all the Gothic, Teutonic, and Celtic lan- 
guages and dialects. R. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


Wells Elections in Olden Times. — The follow- 
ing is a curious (though probably at the time 
by no means unusual) instance of “ undue influ- 
ence” in the choice of an M.P. It occurred on 
the death of Sir Robert Stapylton, one of the 
members for Wells, when a letter was received 
from the Lord Chancellor requesting the consti- 
tuency to elect his nominee, and it appears that 
this request was acceded to. 


“ 4th October, 1561. At a Meeting of the Corporation 
held this day, present Alexander Towse, the Mayor, and 
15 other members, when the following record was made: 

“Havinge received Lres of request from the Rt. Hono. 
the Lord Chancellor, the Earle of Salisburie, for choosinge 
of one Edward Forcet, Esqre., to bee a Burgess in Parlia- 
ment for this Cittye of Welles, in the place of Sir Robert 
Stapilton, Knight, deceased, whose request in that be- 
halte the pties above named are w:lling to accomplishe, 
but forasmuche as the said Mr. Forcet is as yett noo 
burgis sworne amongst them, and therfore not enabled to 
stand in that place before he bee first sworne, accordynge 
to an aunciente order in that behalfe formerlye vsed ; Tt 
is therfore nowe condiscended and agreed by the con- 
discende of all those psons above named, that a lre from 
the Maior and the rest of his brethren, w* other the bur- 

shalbe directed vnto Mr. Kirton, our Recorder, Mr. 
Pine, and Mr. Hughes, desireinge them that if it will 
please Mr. Forcet to come downe in tyme to take his 
oathes, accordinge as others in like cases have vsed, wee 
shalbe verye well contented vppon the Lies of theise 
hono, psonages to accept of hym for a burgis in Parliamt 
for the supply of the said Sir Robert Stapilton.” 


It appears by subsequent entries in the Convo- 
(* It was in September, 1823. — Ep. ] 


cation Book that Mr. Forcet did not come to 
Wells to be sworn, but having been elected M.P. 
for the city he was sworn as a burgess before the 


Lord High Chancellor of England. Ina. 
Wells. 


Chestnut or Oak in old Buildings.—Some contro- 
versy has lately sprung up at the Royal Institute 
of British ye Aare as to whether the timber in 
many of our old buildings is the sweet chestnut or 
white oak. It has been argued that the former is 


-| not indigenous, as its name “ Spanish” Chestnut 


imports; but, on reading Casar’s Commentaries, 
lib. 5, he says expressly, “ The Britains have every 
kind of timber tree except the beech and the fir 
—‘ preter fagum et abietem.’” Now at the time 
he wrote he had been repulsed in his attempt to 
cross the Thames, and Ira consequently never 
seen the beech woods of Buckinghamshire ; but 
he bad been through Kent, in every hedge of 
which the chestnut now grows freely ; and surely 
if he missed the beech, could hardly have failed to 
notice the want of the chestnut, which, in his own 
country, is more common than beech, and more 
valued, as it affords an important article of food to 
the north of Italy. A. A. 


Poets’ Corner, 


“Inros. —I am of opinion that the Greek frros, 
the Welsh kefyl, the Irish copul, and the Latin 
caballus, owe all their apparent differences to 
well-known permutations of letters ; and that the 
varying sounds are nothing more than the attempts 
of various tribes of men to pronounce one and the 
same word. I take, to illustrate my view, the two 
that are widest apart, frxos and cabaillus. It is well 
known that the Greek aspirate is often found re- 
presented in other languages by the gutturals ¢ 
and k. From érepoy comes ceterum, the c of course 
having the hard sound. Under the effects of this 
change, trros would become cippos. The inter- 
change of } with p is equally common and indis- 
putable: admit this, and the word takes the form 
cibbos. Sir J. Ware, in his Antiquities of Ireland, 
states — 

“Inter quadrupides notandi imprimis Equi quos Hobi- 
nos sive Hobbyes vocant, ob mollem gressum magno in 
pretio habiti— ab hoc equi genere, equites quidam, levis 
armature, dicti sunt Hobellarii.” 

Here I observe that the tos plainly appears 
in hobbyes, and also that the b ia 
in hobinos and hobellarii. This justifies the re- 
duction of the cippos above to cipos or cibos : from 
which we have the old Latin cabo, and thence 
caballus. I need scarcely notice the common inter- 
change of the a with i. It appears in abigo, con- 
tingo, deficio; from ago, tango, and facio. But, 
moreover, trros, Holice ixcos, gives equus ; which 
of course belongs to the same family. Observe, 
moreover, that in Ware's hobbyes we have our 
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hobby-horse, and, with one of the changes above 
indicated, our cob. > A 
Dominica. 


First Book Fair in America. — It is stated in 
Cobbett’s Register for 1802, that the first book 
fair in the United States was held on the Ist of 
June, “and brought together a vast rabble of 
booksellers and printers.” Ww. 

Malta. 


Sir Walter Raleigh. —The head of Sir W. Ra- 
leigh, after his decapitation, was put into a red 
leather bag, over which his velvet night-gown was 
thrown, and the whole was then conveyed away 
in a mourning coach provided by Lady Raleigh, 
who is reported to have preserved this sad me- 
morial in a case, during her entire widowhood, 
twenty-nine years, prior to her son Carew ob- 
taining it on her decease, who also kept it by him 
as his mother had done, and is said to have had it 
interred with him at Horsley. 


In 1703 a head was dug up in that churchyard, 
from the side of a grave where a Carew Raleigh 
was buried, there being no bones of a body, nor | 
room for any, the rest of that side of the grave | 
being firm chalk. An embalmed heart was also | 
found under the floor of a room at Horsley which 
had once been a chapel. 

It has been said that Carew carried about with | 
him his father’s heart. 

It appears that the body of her murdered | 
husband was consigned to Lady Raleigh, and | 
notwithstanding the current opinion that it was | 
interred in St. Margaret’s church, Westminster, | 
the following short note recorded by Manning and 

tray (Surrey, ii. 527.), from the Carew papers at | 

Beddington, gives cause to believe that he was 
interred at Beddington, though privately and at 
night: 

‘ “To my best brother 

Sir Nicholas 
Carew at 
Beddington. 

“] desiar, good brother, that you will be pleased to let | 
my berri the worthi boddi of my nobell husband Sur 
Walter Raleigh in your church at beddington, wher I | 
desiar to be berred. 

“ The lords have given me his ded boddi, though they | 
denied me his life. This nit hee shall be brought you | 
with two or three of my men. 

“Let me her presently. 
“ 


“God hold me in my wites.” | 

There is no date to this note, yet no reasonable 
cause can be assigned for any refusal by Sir Ni- 

cholas of his sister's request. Anon, | 


“ By” or “ Bye ?” —A friend of mine, who is 
a bit of a purist, found fault with me lately for | 
spelling the first syllable of bye-law with an e, 
and pleaded the authority of Johnson against me. 
His objection was founded on the assumption that | 


| however, had Pilkington started for London than 


this and similar words were formed from the 
Lat ae oa by. But I would venture to ask, is 
such the case? May they not, with more proba- 
bility, be traced to the Anglo-Sax. Bige or Byge, 
an angle or bay: expressive of the idea of indi- 
rectness, and so of privacy? ‘Thus, in Anglo-Sax. 
Bigspell is a parable, i. e. an indirect form of ad- 
dress: and a bye-way is not the straight way; 
and a bye-law is a private law; and by-the-bye 
naturally introduces a parenthesis. If this con- 
jecture be correct, it appears to me that it is well 
to mark the distinction between this little word 
and the preposition, by a different mode of spelling. 

C. W. Brneuam. 


Queries. 
WHO WAS SIR CHARLES WOGAN? 


He was a correspondent of Swift's, and we have 
notes about him in Nichols and Scott; but they 
are not satisfactory. We learn from the annota- 
tors little more than may be learnt from Wogan’s 
own letters and publications. He was, be it ob- 
served, wholly unknown to Swift, when, in 1732, 
Swift received from Spain Wogan’s first letter, 
together with a green velvet bag full of MSS. 
with a request that he would correct, and, if he 
thought them worthy, publish them. The Dean 
had no fancy for such thankless labours, and 
handed the MSS., green bag and all, over to Mr. 
Pilkington, for whom he had just procured the 
appointment of chaplain to Lord Mayor Barber, 
with instructions to look them over. No sooner, 


the Dean sent for the MSS. back again; and Ni- 
chols says they were afterwards in the possession 
of Mr. Deane Swift. Where are they now? 
Amongst them was what Swift called a “ Poetical 
History in Prose” of Wogan’s life, which would 
now be read with interest. 
I infer from his letters that the Dean had in the 
interval heard something about his correspondent, 
and such a character of him as had awakened an 
interest. Wogan replied, Feb. 27, 1732, in a 
clever letter — rather a pamphlet, for it fills forty- 
three pages in Nichols— which contains some per- 
sonal matters about which we are interested. 
That Wogan was an Irishman is beyond all 
question ; and that he was a nephew to the Duke 
of Tyrconnel he has himself told us. Nichols 
says that he followed his unfortunate master, 
James IL., into exile; but this I think must be a 
mistake. On Wogan’s own showing he was resi- 
dent in Ireland and in England long after James 
II. was dead. He speaks in one of his letters of 
his “friend and neighbour Dr. Parnelle,” which 
does not read like a schoolboy intimacy or recol- 
lection, but seems rather to refer to Parnell when 


established as Archdeacon of Clogher, to which 
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office he was appointed in 1705, when only te 
six years of age ; and Wogan subsequently speaks 
of his residence in Windsor Forest. That Wogan 
was “ outin fifteen” is certain, and set forth in the 
title-page of his Female Fortitude. Patten, indeed, 
mentions him as — ; 

“Charles Wogan, an Irishman, behav’d very well at 
Preston. Mr. Forster called him his Aid-de-Camp ; he 
made his escape out of Newgate. He was a papist.” 

In the beginning of 1718, the Chevalier, as 
Wogan calls him, wrote to General Dillon to find 
out a proper person to negotiate with Prince 
James Sobiesky about a marriage with his daugh- 
ter, and Wogan was the man selected. The his- 
tory of this negotiation, the objections of the 
emperor, and the arrest and confinement of the 
princess at Inspruck, her escape through the ex- 
ertions of Wogan, and flight into Italy, are told 
with minuteness and interest in his Female For- 
titude (1722). By-the-bye both Nichols and Scott 
say the princess was married by proxy in Poland, 
and, therefore, before her adventures; but Wo- 
gan shows that it was at Bologna, and therefore 
after her escape. In recognition of his gallant 
service, Wogan was created a Roman Knight, an 
honour which we are told had not been conferred 
on a foreigner for many centuries; and his di- 
ploma of knighthood or citizenship is, I believe, in 
the British Museum. Finally, he appears to have 
accepted military service in Spain, and there we 
find him in 1732 when he opened his correspon- 
dence with Swift. 

What I wish to draw especial attention to is 
Wogan's residence in Windsor Forest, and his 
intimacy with Pope. No wonder that Pope was 
suspected and his “ person in some danger,” as he 
states, in 1715-16, considering his intimacy with 
such men as Wogan. Wogan thus writes to 
Swift : — 

“Let not the English wits, and particularly my friend 
Mr. Pope (whom I had the honour to bring up to London 
JSrom our retreat in the forest of Windsor, and dress & la 
mode, and introduce at Will’s Coffee House), run down a 
country as the seat of dulness to whose geniuses he owns 
himself so much indebted. What encomiums does he not 
lay out upon Roscommon and Walsh in the close of his 
excellent Essay upon Criticism? How gratefully does he 
express his thanks to Dr. Swift, Sir Samuel Garth, Mr. 
Congreve, and my poor = and neighbour Dr. Parnell, 
in the preface to his admirable translation of The Iliad, 
in return for the many lights and lessons they adminis- 
tered to him both in the opening and the prosecution of 
that great undertaking? Is it possible that these heroes of 
wit and learning, whom he commemorates with so much 
applause, and of whom he glories in having been the 

upil, could have been of the birth of Ireland? while 

tngland could only furnish him with titled pageants and 
names of quality fitter to swell and encourage the sub- 
scription, than to polish or enrich the performance? 
But granting they were Irishmen ; that, it geems, is no 
manner of argument in favor of their country. Were not 
all these lights and lessons given by them to Mr. Pope, 
in the purer air of England? Was it not to that air 
alone they owed the refinement and elevation of their 


geniuses? Mr. Pope, though the best natured man living, to 
my knowledge, had laughed at them with great gaiety, had 
they pretended to forward any notices or instructions to 
him by letters written under their native fogs.” 

“ My spirit is up, and I must out with it after having 
asked pardon of my friend Mr. Pope for having animad- 
— upon his jokes in the Dunciad with regard to Ire- 

and. 

It is evident from these passages that Wogan 
had resided for some time in Windsor Forest, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Binfield, and in 
close intimacy with the Pope family ; yet there is 
not, so far as I remember, a single reference to or 
mention of him throughout Pope’s works or cor- 
respondence. Can any of your readers throw 
any light on this — give us some account of Wo- 
gan, and his whereabouts, from, say 1705 to 1715? 

W. W.S. 


LOCKE FAMILY. 


Zachary Locke, M.P. for Southwark, 43 Eli- 
zabeth, 1600. Who was he ? 

In old Greenwich church there was.a monument 
to Dorothy, wife of Zachary Loke, daughter of 
James Brampton, of Brampton, Norfolk, by Mau- 
rice, daughter of Sir Edward Buleiu, Knt. Do- 
rothy Loke died 1596. 

Humphrey Lock writes to Sir William Cecil 
from Upnor, June 16, 1562, proposing to use the 
stone of Rochester Castle to complete a block- 
house at Upnor. 
« Michael Lock was one of the companions (?) of 
Martin Frobisher on his voyage to Cathay, from 
whence he returned in 1577 with a quantity of 
ore, believed to contain gold. Lock was ap- 

inted treasurer for the proceeds of the ore 
sean home. And he afterwards erected works 
at Dartford for working and melting the ore. 
What was his farther history ? 

Was there any, and if so what, family con- 
nexion between Zachary Lock, or Loke, and 
ny and Michael Lock, or between any of 
them 

John Locke, the philosopher, born at Wrington, 
Somersetshire, 1632. His father is said, in the 
Memoirs of his celebrated son, to have been a 
gentleman of some property, and originally bred 
to the law. At the breaking out of the Civil War, 
having declared for the Parliament, he received a 
captain’s commission in their service. What was 
his name, and where did he come from ?* 

Captain Daniel Locke was a governor of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, and one of the first governors 
of Guy’s Hospital, named in the will of the bene- 
volent founder, and in the Act of Parliament, 
a.p, 1724, Is anything farther known of him? 
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Was he a brother of Sir John Locke and James 
Locke, eminent Turkey merchants and governors 
of the South Sea Company, of whom Sir John, 
also a director of the East India Company, died 
1746, and James in 1756? G. R. C. 


Hinor Queries. 
Jacob the Paper-seller. — 
“ There is now in the press, and will speedily be pub- 
lished by half-penny subscriptions, 
The Life and odd Humours 


of 
JACOB the Paper-seller. 
Giving an exact and true Account of all his Blunders, 
Kicks, Cuffs, and Saucy Sayings, said of, and Receiv’d 
from his Superiors. 

“LIKEWISE his Misfortune of becoming a State Jest, 
and how he had like to have died for Vexation at his 
being Lampoon’d in a Publick Advertisement. 

“All carefully Collected by an Ingenious Person, who 
is now almost burst with ghing to think how this 
Paper will fret him.” . 

Among a’quantity of political and miscellaneous 

rs recently sold at an auction I found a 
printed hand-bill of duodecimo size, which I have 
copied verbatim, and send in the hope some reader 
of “N. & Q.” may explain its object. Was it 
meant as a squib on Jacob Tonson ? Me 


The Feria MS.— Lingard, in his account of 
Queen Mary, makes frequent reference to a MS. 
life of the Duchess of Feria, formerly Jane Dor- 
mer, one of the queen’s maids of honour. Query, 
Where is it to be found? Is it worth publishing 
by the Camden Society ? T. F. 


Rights of Tithe Impropriators in Chancels, — 
Will any correspondent kindly direct me to 
sources of information on this point. Naturally 
it would seem that the repair of chancels was 
simply a burden imposed on those who farmed the 
revenue of the rectory, but conferring no rights 
whatever. In practice tithe impropriators fre- 


uently claim the sole regulation of this part of | 


the building — receiving the fees for interments 
therein (now, happily, a rare occurrence) assign- 
ing the sittings at their pleasure, and acting pre- 
cisely as if it were their private property. 

In one example I could name, this, the part 
properly assigned to the clergy and none other, is 
filled with ugly pews, occupied by the impropri- 
ator, his friends, and their servants — benches 
(back to the altar) are placed, solely by his au- 
thority, within a few feet of the rails— their oc- 
cupants oe priest’s door for their ingress 
and egress. Has this practice any authority at 
all, or does it rest upon some complicated and 

uestionable decision of the Jenner-Fust and 
ushington kind? It seems monstrous that an 


part of the clerical office can be delegated, toge- 


ther with the money part of the affair, to a mere 
layman (in some cases a Dissenter), and that 
priest and churchwardens, the legal administra- 
tors of church matters, should be powerless in 
this respect. I may add, from experience, that in 
no case are the chancels in worse repair, or less 
decently kept, than when they are in these hands. 

E. 8. Tayror. 


“ Don Juan.” — Where is the first presentation 
of Don Juan ? Curiosus. 


Mrs. Jackson.— Can you give me any infor- 
mation regarding Mrs. Jackson of Turville Court, 
authoress, besides other works, of Dialogues on 
the Doctrines and Duties of Christianity, in 2 vols. 
8vo., published in 1806? ‘There are several let- 
ters addressed to Mrs. Jackson in the Letters of 
Miss Anna Seward, published in 1811. 

R. Inauis. 


“ The Poplar Grove.” — Who is the author of 
The Poplar Grove, or the Amusements of a Rural 
Life, a collection of poems published in 1743, 8vo., 
by J. W.? R. Ineuis. 


Quotation. — Would any of your readers inform 
me where the following lines are to be found, and 
give a translation of the last clause ? — 

“ Cantus et e curru lunam deducere tentat 
Et faceret, si non era repulsa sonent.” 
IGNoRAMUS, 


Admiral sne.— Where shall I find an ac- 
count of Admiral Duquesne, in the French ser- 
vice in the time of Louis XIV., which gives any 
information about his ancestry or bese ? 

Cc. 


Thomas Lord Fairfax.—Can any correspondent 
give me the name of the engraver of a portrait of 
this general which has three words of Hebrew 
in the inscription? with the words following in 
English, “ His Integrity hath broken the wilde 
Ass.” 

Bromley mentions a portrait with “Hebrew 
inscription,” but ae no farther information. If 
some (Edipus could also unravel the full meaning 
of the inscription itself, it would be a farther 
| obligation. Fairfax’s integrity is well vouched 
for in Buckingham's epitaph on him : — 

“ He might have been a King, 
But that he understood 
How much it is a meaner thin, 


To be unjustly great, than bencenbly good.” 
Also, — 
“ So blest of all he died, but far more blest were we, 
If we were sure to live till we could see 
A man as great in war, as just in peace, as he.” 
LeTHREDIENSIS. 
MS. Survey of West Meath. — In October last, 
‘as I was walking in company on the King’s Road, 
| Brighton, my attention was drawn to a boy passing 
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by with a large folio MS. deficient of its front 
cover, and torn. In the few moments that I 
could leave my companions, I observed it was 
written in the old engrossing hand in use about 
1680 or 1700, and purported to be a survey of 
the county of West Meath, Ireland. The bearer 
assured me that it was not to be destroyed: be- 

ond this assurance I learned nothing, except that 

e was conveying it to “ some gentleman.” Some 
of your antiquarian friends in Brighton may pro- 
bably be able to elicit more information as te this 
interesting MS. volume than my hurried inspec- 
tion allowed; and it will be desirable to ascertain 
where it is now deposited, and if in the possession 
of a party knowing its value. E.D. 


Lord Bacon's Studies. — The passage quoted in 
2™ S. iii. 64. (at bottom of the page) from an 
old Hermetic treatise, The Secret of Secrets, 
forcibly reminds one of some passages in Bacon's 
Novum Organon about inducing the “ forms” of 
things. What books are supposed to have been 
Bacon's favourites ? J.P. 


Satan and the Rope of Sand. — In the Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce, 4to., 1644, p. 75., 
Milton says : — 

“Hate is of all things the mightiest divider, nay is 
division itself. To couple hatred, therefore, though 
wedlock try all her golden links, and borrow to her aid 
all the iron manacles and fetters of Law, it does but seek 
to twist a rope of sand, which was a task, they say, that 
pos’d the devil.” 


Where is this fuilure of Satan recorded? J.P. 


Reflexions, Morales, §c.—Can you favour me with 
the name of the author of a thoughtful little book, 
Reflexions, Morales, Satiriques et Comiques sur les 
Meurs de notre Siécle, Cologne, 1711?* Almost 
one-third of the work consists of remarks on the 
manners and religion of Europeans, purporting to 
be fragments of letters from a Persian philosopher 
toa friend at home. Except in the introductory 
explanation that some Oriental modes of expres- 
sion have been altered or omitted, there is no 
similarity between these letters and the celebrated 
Persian Letters by Montesquieu. Writing how- 
ever only ten years afterwards, he may indeed, 
from having seen them, have chosen the character 
of a Persian; but the great success of the Letters of 
a Turkish Spy probably induced him to write. It 
would be interesting could you furnish a list of 
those works whose authors have assumed the 
guise of a foreigner in order to criticise with more 


(* Barbier, Dict. des Ouvrages Anonymes, has the fol- 
lowing note on this work: “ es auteur de I Histoire 
critique de la République des Lettres, ayant présenté David 
Durand comme auteur de ces Réflexions, celui-ci assura 
n’en avoir jamais pi achever la lecture. L’abbé Desfon- 
taines, dans ses Observations sur les écrits modernes, re- 
garde J. Fréd. Bernard comme le véritable auteur de cet 
ouvrage.”] 


freedom and piquancy the phases of modern Euro- 
pean society. 

Two instances only of such works as I mean 
occur to me at present: the youthful imitation of 
Montesquieu by Lord Lyttelton, and the livel 
picture presented by Goldsmith of a Chinese phi- 
losopher’s visit to London. It would, | presume, 
be somewhat wide of the mark, and look too much 
like a joke, to refer to Le Sage’s Diable Boiteux 
as a work giving a foreigner's view of Spanish 
society. 

I doubt whether Southey’s Espriella's Letters 
or Morier’s amusing Hajji Baba in England could 
be admitted into the list I propose. ‘The too close 
resemblance in the habits of Europeans, and the 
thin veil which conceals the writer, would exclude 
Southey’s work; whilst the object of Morier was 
rather to paint the Asiatic than to quiz his own 
countrymen. 


Masters of Honiton Grammar School. — Can 
any of your West of England readers favour me 
with a list of the schoolmasters of the Honiton 
Grammar School, back from the present time to 
the time when the mastership was: held by the 
Rev. Philip Prince, as mentioned by Davidson at 
p- 218. of his History of Newenham anes 3 


John Hadley. —In a memoir in the Nautical 
Magazine it is stated that a bust of Hadley, the 
inventor of the Reflecting Quadrant by Rysbrack, 
came into the possession of John Hadley the 
younger, and was by him sold with other family 
relics. Is anything more known respecting this 
bust, or does any portrait, original or engraved, 
exist of Hadley ? W.G. A. 


Bronze Medal of Henry IV. of France : — 

Obverse. — Bust, right, draped, and laureated. 

Legend. — INI. D.G. FRAN. ET. NA. 
REX. 

Reverse. — In the centre a sword erect, bearing 
a crown on the point, above which a wreath or 
crown of laurel or olive. On each side of the 
sword branches of laurel or olive with spears, 
shields, escutcheons, &c. ‘ 

Inscription. — victoria yvrtaca. Size fourteen 
mionnel, 

I should feel obliged by information on what 
occasion this medal was struck, who is the me- 
dallist, and if rare. The execution is very beau- 
tiful. R. H. B. 


Bath. 


Barentine Family. — As early an answer as may 
be to the two following queries will oblige me : — 
1. Does there at present exist any representative 
of the old Norman family of Barentine or De Ba- 
rentine? It first settled in England in the 15th 
century, and in the Heralds’ Visitation of 1663 is 
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given a short pedigree of it, as settled at Plympton, 
co. Sussex. Orit the name quite extinct ? , 

2. The family of De Beauvoir is stated first to 
have settled here in one of the companions of the 
Conqueror. The name, in the list of the Normans, 
is Beavois, and he settled at Southampton; and 
about this Beavois are related, I think, several 
legends, and if I am not mistaken his portrait 
exists at the Bargate in that town. ‘Is the con- 
nexion between Beavois and De Beauvoir dis- 
tinctly established, and how ? 

Reference to works mentioning either of the 
above, and any notes on the subject, will be valued 
by me. J. Payne. 


Adriaen van Utrecht, 1644. — Are the paintings 
of this artist of value? Any particulars about 
him will be acceptable to 

C. Incresy. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Dr. James Meddus. — There is a Dr. Meddus, 
one of the correspondents of Joseph Mede, but of 
whom nothing more appears except his letters to 
the author of the Clavis Apocalyptica. Can any 
of your correspondents give information about 
this Dr. Meddus? His letters are in the year 
1629, and he was a friend of Dr. Twisse; but 
what was he? Curtosus. 


[The following notices of Dr. Meddus are given in 
Wood’s Fasti, i. 340. (Bliss): “James Meddous, or Me- 
dowes ( Meddusius), Doctor of Divinity of the University 
of Basil in Germany, and incorporated at Oxford, July 6, 
1610. He was a Cheshire man born, had formerly studied 
arts and divinity in the University of Heidelberg, was 
now chaplain to Peregrine, Lord Willoughby, and after- 
wards to King James I. What he hath written (says 
Wood) I cannot justly say: sure I am that he hath 
translated from High Dutch into English A Sermon 

hed before Frederick V., Prince Elector Palatine, and 

the Princess Lady Elizabeth, by Abr. Scultetus, Chaplain 
to his Highness, on Psalm cxlvii. 1—3., Lond. 1613. 8vo., 
and perhaps other things, but such I have not yet seen.” 
To this ze Dr. Bliss has subjoined the following 
note: “ Hect. 8 Gabr. Fenchurch, Lond. conc. per dom. 
chance. Egerton, 30 Sept. 1603, Jacobo Meddus, 8. T. P. 
e coll. Magd. Oxon. ex commend. Tho, Chalener mil. 
Tanner.) He was a great acquaintance of the learned 
oseph Mede, to whom he wrote many letters from Lon- 
don, 1621-23, being a strenuous friend to foreign Pro- 
testants. Several of his letters are among the Harleian 
MSS. in the British Museum.” In Lansdowne MS. 988. 
fol. 197. is also a letter from James Meddus to Joseph 
Mede, giving an account of the baptism of Prince Charles 
at St. Sa es’s; affairs in Italy, &c., dated July 2, 1630.) 


am 

“ Simon the Cellarer.” — Will you kindly in- 
form me when the jovial song of “Simon the 
Cellarer” was published, also who was the author 

of the words and composer of the music ? 
A. L. W. 
an the title-page of this song, published by Addison 
Hodson, about 1847, it is stated that the words are 
by W. H. Bellamy, Esq., and the music by John L. Hat- 


| 
ton. 


The idea of this ballad was probably suggested by 
drinking scene in Meyerbeer’s Collection of 
98. 


Replies, 
WAS JOHN BUNYAN A ‘Gipsy ? 
S. iv. 465.) 


Mr. Simson of New York imagines that he is 
the first to assert that the father of the immortal 
John Bunyan was a gipsy, and that probably our 
great dreamer followed his footsteps until he be- 
came a miracle of mercy. In a note at the close 
of his paper, he observes : — 


“Tt is very singular that even religious writers should 
strive to make out that Bunyan was not a Gipsy.”’ 


Mr. Simson had not seen the first complete 
edition of Bunyan’s Works, comprising his sixty 
treatises, all accurately reprinted from editions 
ay in his lifetime, except those prepared 

y him for the press, and which were published 
three years after his death. To this edition* I 
prefixed a Memoir, where at p. ii. of vol. iii. is 
the following account of Bunyan’s birth and de- 
scent 

“ This poverty-stricken, ragged tinker was the son of 
a mechanic at Elstow, near Bedford. So obscure was his 
origin that even the Christian name of his father is yet 
unknown. He was born in 1628, a year memorable as 
that in which the Bill of Rights was passed. Then began 
the struggle against that arbitrary power which was 
overthrown in 1688, the year of Bunyan’s death. Of his 
parents, his infancy, and childhood, little is recorded. 
All that we know is from his own account, and that prin- 
cipally contained in his doctrine of the Law and Grace, 
and in his extraordinary development of his spiritual life, 
under the title of Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners. 
His birth would have shed a lustre on the wealthiest 
mansion, and have imparted additional grandeur to any 
lordly palace. Had royal or noble gossips, and a splendid 
entertainment, announced his christening, it might have 
been pointed to with — but so obscure was his birth, 
that it has not been discovered that he was christened at 
all; while the fact of his new birth, or baptismal regener- 
ation by the Holy Ghost, is known over the whole world 
to the vast extent that his writings have been circulated. 
His pedigree is thus narrated by himself: — ‘* My descent 
was of a low and inconsiderable generation, my father’s 
house being of THAT RANK that is meanest and most de- 
spised of all the families in the land.’ Bunyan alludes to 
this very pointedly in the preface to 4 Few Sighs from 
Hell : —‘1 am thine, if thou be not ashamed to own me, 
because of my low and contemptible descent in the world.’ 
His poverty-stricken and abject parentage was so noto- 
rious, that his pastor, John Burton, apologised for it in 
his recommendation to The Gospel Truths Opened : —‘ Be 
not offended because Christ holds forth the glorious trea- 
sure of the gospel to thee in a poor earthen vessel, by one 
who hath neither the greatness nor the wisdom of this 
world to commend him to thee.’ And in his most admir- 
able treatise on The Fear of God, Bunyan observes: ‘ The 
poor Christian hath something to answer them that re- 
proach him for his ignoble pedigree, and shortness of the 


* Three volumes imperial 8vo., printed by Blackie & 
Sons, Glasgow, 1853. 
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glory of the wisdom of this world. True may that man 
say I am taken out of the dunghill. I was born in a base 
and low estate; but I fear God. This is the highest and 
most noble; he hath the honour, the life, and glory that 
is lasting.’ In his controversy with the Strict Baptists, 
he chides them for reviling his ignoble pedigree : — * You 
closely disdain my person ause of my low descent, 
among men, stigmatising me as a person of THAT rank 
that need not be heeded or attended unto.’ His inquiry 
of his father—‘ Whether we were of the Israelites or no?’ * 
—justifies the conclusion that his father was a Gipsy 
tinker and brazier, that occupation being, at the time, 
almost exclusively followed by the Gipsy tribe.” 


I entirely agree with Mr. Simson, that in pro- 

rtion to that degradation of birth over which 
— had no control, he eminently ranks with 
those described by the Psalmist (Ixviii. 13.) :— 


“Though ye have lien among the pots, yet shall ye 
be as the wings of a dove covered with silver, and her 
feathers with yellow gold.” 

Grorce Orror. 


Hackney. 


THE INNER TEMPLE. 
(2™ S. iv. 427.) 


I sympathise with Mr. Bernaarp Sarrn in his 
wish to preserve the traces of customs fading into 
oblivion. In the Inner Temple, the courtesy of 
a Bencher who dines alone inviting the Bar mess 
to the Parliament Chamber after dinner is not ex- 
tinct: it was exercised last term. Within living 
memories an ante-prandial whet of oysters was ac- 
cessible in a subterraneous apartment. The din- 
ners, now excellent, are reported to have required 
such aid, when a gastronomic authority said of the 
salad, that it was “like eating a gravel walk, and 
meeting with an occasional weed.” 

I write chiefly to chronicle the cessation of a 
custom worthy the time when Erasmus described 
our floors.: On certain festivals a handsome silver 
cup, filled with mixed wine, was presented to the 
Treasurer, who drank and gave it to his vis-d-vis. 
So it went on to all the benchers, all the barris- 
ters, and all the students. One panier bore it from 
mess to mess; another followed ‘with two bottles 
to replenish it; and, from the way in which this 
was done, I inferred that not many were found 
merely “to kiss the cup and pass it to the rest.” 
I have watched its course over five crowded tables 
of our long hall, and it has been tendered to myself 
when at the lower end of the fifth! For many 

ears this has ceased, and on festivals an extra 
ttle of wine is given to each mess. 

I am told that a like practice does, or recently 
did exist in other assemblies. I believe it to be 
peculiarly British. In the continental churches the 

riest who holds the relic-box to be kissed, wipes 
it after each osculation; and Smollett, who tra- 
velled in 1763, after en the nasty cha- 


racteristics of various nations in language too 
coarse for reprinting, says — 

“A true-bred Frenchman dips his fingers, imbrowned 
with snuff, into his plate filled with ragout: between 
every three mouthfuls he produces his snuff-box, and 
takes a fresh pinch, with the most graceful gesticulations ; 
then he displays his handkerchief, which may be termed the 
flag of abomination, and, in the use of both, scatters his 
favours among those who have the happiness to sit near 
him. It must be owned, however, that a Frenchman will 
not drink out of a tankard, in which perhaps a dozen 
filthy mouths have slobbered, as is the custom in England.” 
— Travels through France and Italy, i. 64., London, 1766. 


I believe the cup abovementioned is now appro- 
priately used to hold toothpicks, which are brought 
to those who ask for them. As no one would 
think of asking for such an implement at a private 
dinner-party, I trust that its use in the Inner 
Temple Hall will soon be matter of history. The 
supply is said to be continued only out of consi- 
deration for the forks. An Inner Temprar. 


STATE PAPER OFFICE. 
(2 iv. 467.) 


Mr. Jarprve and Mr. Horrsr have apparently 
left an imputation somewhere with regard to the 
State Paper Office. It is certain indeed that 
papers formerly in that repository are not to be 
found there now; but this is the case not only 
with regard to documents relating to the Gun- 

wder Plot, but other subjects. In the British 

fuseum there are lists of bundles of papers in the 
office, which show that losses have been sustained, 
viz. Cotton, Vitell. c. xvii. 2. of the time of Eli- 
zabeth; Harl. 1217. and Lansd. 1051., probably 
of a later date. I was myself very desirous of 
finding some of the MSS. mentioned in these lists, 
but they were not forthcoming. 

The loss, however, is probably to be accounted 
for by the facts related in Thomas's History of the 
State Paper Office, quoted from the Report of the 
Commissioners prefixed to the first volume of 
State Papers, p. 8.: 

“ The office at the Gateway in Whitehall was found in 
a great state of neglect when visited, in 1705, by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. An address was presented 
to the Queen, recommending the repair and enlargement 
of the office, and that the papers should be sorted and di- 
gested and bound in volumes. And the upper floor of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s lodgings at the Cockpit was fitted up 
and added to the State Paper Office. 

“In this state it remained until the old gallery was 
pulled down, about 1750, when the contents were found 
to have greatly suffered from vermin and wet. The 
papers contained in the gallery which was left standing 
remained there, but the contents of the rest of the offiee 
were removed to an old house in Scotland Yard, where 
they remained, and suffered still further injury from wet, 
till 1819, when it became necessary to pull down the 
last-named house; and the papers were again removed to 
another old house in Great George Street, the corner of 
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Duke Street, in which, and in the Treasury gallery, they | 
remained until 1833, when they were removed into the 
present office in St. James’s Park, built expressly for their | 
reception.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Jarpine and Mr. 
Horrer had not referred to this Report of the | 
Commissioners, before publishing their observa- | 
tions respecting a public office. 


ae 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Medieval Condemnation of Trade (2™ 8. iv. 
489.) — In consequence of a misunderstanding of 
certain marks, my communication on this sub- 
ject has been strangely dislocated. If any reader 
should be disposed to do me the honour of looking 
at it again, | beg him to consider the two para- 
graphs which are printed as notes to be really 
part of the text, and to read them as such after 
the extract from the Council of Melfi. These 
paragraphs were in the MS. marked (a) and (6) 
respectively, by way of pointing out their con- 
nexion with the two authorities cited by Black- 
stone. J.C. R. 


Spence’s Anecdotes (2° S. iv. 452.)—Your cor- 
respondent is quite right; there is and ever has 
been a mystery about these Spence MSS. All 
that Mr. Singer told us was, that on Spence’s 
death they were “consigned to a chest.” This 
chest, said the Quarterly Review (No. 46. p. 401.) 
was in the possession of the late Bishop Lowth, 
one of Spence’s executors, from which “a late 
speculator in fine editions had the dexterity to 
extract it. . . . What means he used we have not 
heard, and cannot pretend to guess. . . . How it 
travelled down to the present publisher might | 

rhaps form an amusing incident in the story.” | 

is only made the original mystery more mys- 
terious. 

I can understand that there may have been ob- | 


jections, at the time, to tell the story plainly — 
“the late speculator” may have extracted the 
MSS. by payment in hard cash, a simple fact 
which the sellers might be anxious not to have | 
known — but now that a third of a century has 
passed, surely there can be no objection to au- 
thenticate by telling the whole truth, and letting | 
us know, not only whence these MSS. came, but 
where they are. 8. A. 


Milton's Blindness (2™ 8S. iv. 459.) —If your 
readers who are interested in this subject (and 
what Englishman is not?) will turn to the Latin 
edition of Milton’s Works, published at Amster- 
dam in 1698 (p. 330.), they will find a painfully- 
interesting letter written y him, detailing the | 
symptoms which attended his gradual loss of | 
sight. The account was to be submitted to 


Thevenot, a famous French physician. I give 


the passages only which bear upon the subject 
under discussion, suppressing the medical details : 


“Decennium, opinor, plus minus est, ex quo debilitari 
atque hebescere visum sensi... .. . Deficiente per hoc 
fere triennium, sensim atque paulatim, altero quoque 
lumine, aliquot ante mensibus quam visus omnis abole- 
Sed neque illud omiserim, dum adhuc visis 
aliquantulum supererat. [Here he describes the subjec- 
tive appearance of colours and flashes of light; and the 
letter ends thus—] Caligo tamen que perpetuo obser- 
vatur, tam noctu quam interdiu, albenti semper quam 
nigricanti propior videtur; et volvente se oculo aliquan- 
tulum lucis quasi per rimulam admittit.”— September 28, 
1654. Leonardo Philare, Atheniensi. 


Thus, in 1654 he had lost all power of distin- 
guishing objects, mere perception of light remain- 
ing. JAYDEB. 


Births’ Extraordinary (2™ §. ii. p. 226. 307.).— 
“ On Wednesday, Mrs. Gray, of 19. Oakfield- 
‘terrace, was safely delivered of four daughters. 
The mother and family are doing well.—Glasgow 
Paper.”—Morning Star, Dec. 7, °57. 

f any one will take the trouble of testing the 
truth of this extraordinary story, it will probably 
turn out to be true, in all but its extraordinary 
details, as did the case of Mrs. E. Phinn of Bir- 
mingham. See Mr. C. Mansriecp Inciesy in 


“N. & Q,” 2™ §. ii. 226. K. P. D.E. 


An Account of the Quarrel between the K. of 
P— and M. de V—. (2™ S. iv. 491.) — 


“ Monsieur étant l’autre jour avec le Roi, Mesdames 
de Vaujour, de Montespan, et Deudicour, il sentit qu’on 
lui tiroit son habit par derritre, et comme il crit que 
c’étoit quelqu’une de ces Dames il leur demanda, mais 
elles l’assurant que ce n’étoit pas elles, il demande au Roi 
si ce n’étoit pas lui. Le Roi lui répondit que non, Ma- 
dame de Vaujour dit en riant; ‘Vous verrez que c’est 
Madame de Choisy de Camp qui vient de mourir.’ On 
s’informa de l’heure, et l’on trouva que c’étoit & la méme 
que Monsieur avoit éte tiré. On veut que cette Dame, 
qui étoit fort de la cour Soar ag de Monsieur, lui soit 
venir dire adieu.”— Madame de Montmorency au Comte 
de Bussy. Paris, 1 Juin, 1669. 

“ L’avanture de Monsieur ne me fera pas croire aux 
esprits. C’est tout ce que je pourrois faire, s’il avoit bien 
vii Madame de Choisy aprés sa mort, encore voudrois-je 
que c’est fut en plein jour, et c’est ce qui n’arrive jamais; 
car les gens de l’autre monde ne marchent que la nuit, si 
l’on en croit les gens a vision; pour moi je ferois bien du 


-chemin pour en avoir une dont je puisse douter.” — Du 


Bu 


Comte de Bussy & Madame de Montmorency. ssy, 
220. 222. 


Juin 12, 1669.” — Lettres de Bussy-Rabutin, i. 
Paris, 1711. 
Jun. « 
Garrick Club. 


Visit of a Beer-drinking Angel (2™ 8. iv. 384. 


| 481.) — Mr. Bower has amused us with this re- 
| markable story from Clarke’s Mirrour, and Mr. 


Davies confirms the account from Turner's Re- 
markable Providences, — two singular books which 
it is said furnished Whitefield, and many other 
popular preachers, with those striking and vivid 
illustrations that fixed the earnest attention of 
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their hearers. The fact as narrated by Turner is, 
that Samuel Wallace, while alone in his house 
after sermon, very ill of consumption, was reading 
of the visit of the angels to Abraham: a tap 
at his door introduced an aged man. He asked 
for a cup of small-beer for an old pilgrim, which 
having drank, he prescribed for the sick man, 
exhorted him to fear God and serve him, and then 
departed. Wallace followed the prescription, and 
got well. The ministers upon this called the old 
pilgrim an angel, and he certainly was a mes- 


— of mercy to the sick man ; but surely they | 


could not believe that one of the host of heaven 
came down to deceive the sick man under the 
pretence of his being an old pilgrim in want of a 
cup of small-beer ! 

E shall feel obliged if Mr. Davies will inform 
me, by a note, whether his copy of Turner has 
chapter xcii. Mine has not; but judging from 
the Table of Contents, it appears to be perfect. 


Georce Orror. | 


Hackney. 


Stone Shot (2™ S. iv.480.) — The calibre of the 
Turkish ordnance employed in the siege of Con- 
stantinople (a. p. 1453) must have been some- 
thing prodigious, one of the cannon carrying 
stone shot of siz hundred pounds’ weight. A 
Turkish gun, which commanded the entrance of 
the Dardanelles, is said, with 330 pounds of pow- 
der, to have discharged a stone shot of eleven hun- 
dred pounds’ weight, which, at the end of 600 
yards, shivered into several fragments; and after 
leaving a path of foam from shore to shore, where 
it had traversed the Strait, rose again, and re- 
bounded from the opposite hill! Can any of your 
readers corroborate this statement? I | oo 
gleaned the fact from some historical note, and 
can only vouch for the accuracy of its repetition. 
Though I believe the greatest range of the Strait 
does not exceed four miles across, its minimum 
breadth is one mile; the méan distance, therefore, 
would show a fine ploughing-match between a 
couple of stone shot at no mean rate of velocity! 

F. 


Miscellanecus. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 


Tacerowes’ History or rae Garciaw Wanne, translated by T. 
Nicolls. Folio. 1559. 


Wanted by Rob. B. Peacock, Esq., Solicitor, Lancaster. 


Poncets's Kine Aaruca, Musical Antiquarian Edition. Four or Five 


Accompaniments to rae Musicat Awrievantan By 
Macfarren. All or any of them. 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 17, Sutton Place, Hackney. 


Wores. 1729. In 2 Vols. or Vol. II. containing the 

Atters. 

Mas. Mawcer'’s Last Witt ano Testamenr. Svo. 1721. 

Swirr's Lerreas. 8vo. London, 

Pore's Lerreas to Caomwett. Curll. 1727. 

Kev to ras Denctan. Second Edition. 1729. 

Drrro Drrro. ‘Third Edition. 1729. 

Disetaveo. London. i2mo. 1718. 
ae Contiav. mo. London, 1729. 

Tae Loxpow Museom. 8vo. 4 Vols. 1770, 1771. 

Heavey's Memoms or Geonon rar Seconp, edited by Croker. 
Svo. 1845. Volume the Second. 

Cockscun's Dissearation on oven 
Arps. (Privately printed.) The loaa of this for a week would be 
esteemed a great favour. 

Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq., 25. Wolywell Street, Millbank, 
Westminster. 


I have several incomplete copies of Tar Wonkes or Sta Taomas Mone 
in Ewoursa, 1557, folio, and am very anxious to exchange duplicate 
leaves with other persons who, like myself, are trying to make up a 
complete copy. he leaves I want are the Title and the sixteen un- 
paged leaves before p. 1.; also pages 657—661., and all after page 1430. 

Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., The Manor, Bottesford, Brigg. 


Aaticed ta 


We have Leen compelled to postpone until next week a great number of 
very interesting and valuable papers. Among these we may meation 
one by Sir Frederick Madden on Geoffrey of Monmouth ; a continuation 
of the Rev. Mr. Boys’ valuable Tilustrations of Chaucer: some very 
curious Swiftiana, and a large number of Popians: IJllustrations of 
Shakspeare ; Notes on Collins and Parnell. These and many papers of 
similar character, which are alre ady in type, will, we think, justify our 
prediction that the present volume will not he inferior to its predecessors. 
We pave Sor the same reason been obliged to omit our usual Notes on 
Books. 


The Curate Pargns will shortly be resumed. 
Foors anv tax Docarss or Kixosrox. The copies of this correspon- 
bo will be welcome, especially as aa illustration of Horace Walpole's 
etters, 
F.S.A. Many thanks for your suggestion. There exist, however 
several objections to the change proposed. The Obituary of the Gentle- 
man's Magazine is especially devoted to notices af the kind. 
Tarte Day received. 

“Pizanao.” The correspondent who has forwarded a query respecting 
this painting is referred to our \st 8. x. 289. 
ak B.S. For the early use of the word gossip for sponsor, see \st 8. ix. 
J.B For the origin of Port, or Larboard, sce 2nd Series, i. 335. 404. 440, 
Scascaiser will be able to procure the American works through Trub- 
ner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, or any American agent. 
Replies to other correspondents in our next. 


The Index to Vor. IV. (Second Series) is at press, and will be issued 
with the number of January 16th. 


“ Nores awo Queasms”™ is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Paars. "he ription for Stamero Corres for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (inclwiling the Half- 
yearly Ixonx) is ils. id., which may be paid by Post Office Urder in 
Favour of Messas. Bett ano 186. Freer Srarer, E.C.; to whom 
also all Commo xications roa tux Eorron should be addressed. 


A few Copies only remain. 
Complete in Twelve Volumes, price 61. 6s. cloth. 


ANI 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
SERIES THE FIRST. 

“ Learned, chatty, useful.” — Atheneum. 

Highly favourable opinions as to the utility and interest of these 
Volumes, and the amusing reading to be found in them. have been 
expressed by the Quarterly Review, Atheneum, Literary Gazette, Spec- 
tator, Dublin Review, Examiner, 4c. The following is from one of 
several similar notices in The Examiner: — 

“ Literary men, centuries after we are gone, will be taking in their 
Nores ano Qvenres: and the books that shall be hereafter will be 
made the richer for the odd and interesting and important Norss they 
furnish to the authors who contribute Queries for the sake of getting 


them.” 
Also, price 5s. cloth, 


CENERAL INDEX 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


FIRST SERIES, Vols. I. to XII. 
“The utility of such an Index, not only to men of letters, but to well. 
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generally, is too obvious to proof, more es- | 
require 


informed readers 
when iti that man. 
30,000 and 40,000 
sources of in formation upon 
June 28, 1856. 


BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street ; and by Order of all Booksellers 


and Newsmen. 


these 
to articles which point out the best 
their respective subjects.” —The Times, it is held as an opera- — {a stooping and stiffness of the neck are 


REOSCOPE.p 


Advertisement.] — LATEST NOVELTY IN 
SREOSCOPES. — C 


's PATENT REFLECTING 8TE- 
¢ most perfect instrument ; 


avoided, and a more powerful light is thrown upon the picture. W aw 


sale and retail of the yh Patentee, P. E. Cha 
tor Manufacture ‘atentee 
| Toilet Mirror, 69. Fleet "Street. N. B.—Every novelty slides. 


ppuis, and t 


Post Free, to Order, inclosing Two Stamps, 


HINTS TO BOOKBUYERS, 
A Saving of about pr haa effected in the Purchase 
of Modern Books. 


Addressed to Literary Institutions, Reading Societies, Book Clubs, Landing Libraries, 
Mechanics’ Institutions, and New-Book Buyers in general. 


SAUNDERS & OTLEY, a Conduit Street, Hanover wit 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
E LA RUE & CO’S INDELIBLE RED LETTER DIARIES 


FOR 1858. 


Contents :— 


Asrnonomicat Purxomena for the year 1858, 
with a Diagram of the Grear Sorar Ectipse 
of March, 1858. 

Carexpar for 1858, and Abstract of the Calen- 
dar for 1859. 

An Article on Cox ers, with a Table of such as 
return periodically 

Table of Divrrnenc “or for the principal 
ploces in the United Kingdom. 

Table of Larrropes and Dirrenesce or Time 
for the principal Cities of the World. 

Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites. 

Ocevirations of Fixed Stars and Planets by 
the Moon, visible at Greenwich 

. and Setting of the Five Principal 

lanets. 

Metcorological Averages at London, Oxford 
and Liverpool, during the years 1828 to 1852. 

Magnetic Constan 


Table of Specific Gravities and Expansions. 

Troe Inreavacs for the piaccs on the 
British and offer ent Continental Coast. 

The Royal Family 

Chronologieal Tabies of English Sovereigns. 

Sovereigns of Eu 

Parliaments of Great Britain from 1769 to 1857. 
Foreign Money Table. 

Tabies of Fenton and British Weights and 
Measures. 

Abstracts of Important Statutes. 

iat st Regulations of the Srame and Posr 
Orrices. 

Universal Postage Table. 

London Bankers. 

Holidays at Public Offices. 

Moveable Holidays, 1859 to 1865. 

Law and University Terms. 


And other useful information. 
With Drarny Pacers or Meratitc Paren. 
These Diaries are xen! in ws some suitable for the pocket, and stitched or bound in a 


variety of styles as Pocket Books, & 


TUE CALENDAR, witha ne of the above Tables, &c. is also published separately in 
May be had of all Stationers. 


two sizes. 


Now ready, in 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
MUHREE INTRODUCTORY 


| 


LECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL | 


HISTORY. By WILLIAM LEE, D.D., 


Fel iow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Pro- j 


of Ex History in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, and 
HODGES, SMITH, & CO., Dublin. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


EIGHT DISCOURSES on the 
INSPIRATION of HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
second Edition. 11s. 


Gutch's Scientific Pocket- 


Book. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. roan tuck. 


ITERARY AND SCIENTI- 

4 FIC REGISTER and ALMANAC for 

Isc8, with an ample Collection of Useful Sta- 

tistical and Miscellaneous Tables. Dedicated 

by Special Permission to His ) yal Highness 

Tne Paice Consont. By J. W. GUTCH, 
M.R.C.8.L. 

* Whoever desires a Pocket-Book containing 
nothing but space for notes and information, 
will find in this a miniature Encyclopedia. 
4 large number of those facts in ail depart- 
ments of knowledge which but few men carry 
in their heads, all may have in their pockets, Lad 
they use this shrewd little compendium.” 

raminer. 
Lonilon : W.KENT & CO. (late D. Boovs), 
83. Fleet Street, and Paternoster Row. 


The TOPOGRAPHER and 
GENEALOGIST. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d., Part 
XVIIL. of 


HE TOPOGRAPHER AND 
* GENEALOGIST, which completes the 
Third Volume, with Indexes of Persons and 


| Places. 


A Synopsis of the Contents of the Three 
Volumes of this work (which are published at 
Three Guineas in cloth boards) may be _— 
on application, from the Publishers. 
Synopsis of the Contents of the Eight V chumes 
of the 

COLLECTANEA TOPOGRAPHICA ET 
GENEALOGICA, 

and Proposals for the re ption and tine 

ation of 

The TOP SGRAPHER and GENEALOGIST. 


NICHOLS & SONS, 25. Parliament Street. 


This Day, Octavo, 2s. 67., 


YONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
/ ETUNOG OF ALY AND 
GREECE. Lb) « ELLIs, B.D., Fel- 
low of St. John’s Colle, Author 
of a Treatise on Hannibal's Passage of the 


' Alps. 


London: JOHN PARKER & SON, 
st Strand. 


13. Great Marlborough Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lodge's Peerage and Baro- 
netaze, for 1858, under the qoeial Patronage 
of Her Masrsry and H. the 
Cons rt, and corrected throushomt the 
Nobility, in 1 vol. royal 8vo., with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, handsomely “pound 
with gilt edges. 

Lover's Peerace is acknowledged to be the 
most complete, as well as the most elegant, 
work of the Nothing can ex 
facility of its exuemanmanie. or the beauty of 
its typography and binding ; and for its au- 
thority, correctness, and a the 
work is entitled to the high plac 
on the tables of Her Majesty and the: Nobility. 
Atkinson's Travelsin Oriental 

and Western Siberia, Mongolia, The Kirghis 

Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central Asia. 

One large vol., royal 8vo., embellished with 

upwards of 50 Mlustrations, including nu- 

merous coloured 

Autho original drawings, and map. 

2l. 2s. 

5 Memoirs. Written 
by Himself. English Copyright Edition. 
1 vol. with Portrait. 

Mr. Tupper’s New Work. — 
Rides and Reveries of sop Smith. By 
MARTIN F. TUPPER, 10s. 6d. 

“* Rides and Reveries’ will add constter- 
ably to the sepulaion of Mr. 
volume may serve as a suitable companion to 
his Proverbial Philosophy.’ Observer. 

A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 1 vol. 10s. 6c. 

Chow-chow; being Selections 
from a Journal kept in India. By the VIS- 

COUNTESS FALKLAND. 2 vols. Plates, 


“The Crescent and the 
Cross. By ELIOT WARBURTON. Four- 
teenth Edition, with Fifteen Illustrations. 6s. 

THE NEW NOVELS. 
Orphans. By the Author of 

“ Margaret Maitland.” 1 Vol. 10s. 6d. 
“A very The production 
ofa gifted writer.’ 
The Lady ofGlynne. By the 
Auther of “ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids.” 
ols. 


“ This tale is all but absolutcly fascinating.” 
-- Globe. 
Caste. By the Author of 
“Mr. Arle.” 3 Vols. 
“ A novel of great power and attraction.” — 
Messenger. 
Clara Leicester. By Captain 
G. DE LA POER BERESFORD. 3 Vols. 
Adele. By SULIA KAVA- 


NAGH, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 Vols. 
(Next Week.) 


JUST READY. 

\ ARWICK CASTLE i the 
sr ERECSCUES E. The Set, Post Free, 

for One Guinea 
ul. T. COOKE & SON, Warwick. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


No 105., Jan. 2. 58. 


OCIETY of ARTS PRIZE 
ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPE, com- 


at 
C. BAKER, of 243. and 244. HIGH HOL- 
BORN, from the 


Machi is now enabled to supply the Pat- | 
Micro y the 


tern Microscope so m 

Society of Arts, and finished i verlor 

manner, with THRE E AC THROM ATIC 

POWERS, and Apparatus, in Mahogany Case, 

complete, at the very low price of 3/. 3s. 
Catalogues by post free. Every desc ription of 

Instrument purchased or taken In exchange. 


Opposite Day & Martin's. (Established 1765.) 


CHROMATIC MICRO- | 


SCOPES. SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 6. Cole- 


on Street. London, 


reet, have received the | 
COUNCIL MEDAL of the GRRE AT REBT 


BITION of 14851, and the RST-CLASS 
PRIZE ‘of the PARIS EXHIBIT. 
TION of 1855, “ For the excellence of their 
Microscopes. 

An_Tilustrated Pamphlet of the 101. EDU- 
CATIONAL MICROSCOPE, sent by Post on 
receipt of Six Postage Stamps. 

A GENERAL CATALOGUE for MARCH, 
may be had on 


ING CELEBRITIES. A 
ries of Photogra by 
ULL & POLYBLAN umber for 
UARY contains, 
KEAN, ESQ., F.S.A. 
with Memoir. 
sy & POLYBLANK, 55. Gracechurch 


and 1874. Piccadilly ; and W. KENT 


SECOND EDITION. 
Just published, price is., per Post ts. 1d. 
HE DRY COLLODION 
PROCESS. By CHAS. A. LONG. This 
process is simple, clean, and certain, and the 


resulting pictures possess the exquisite delicacy | [ 
of the Albumen, the brilliancy of the Wet Col- | 


lodion, and the fine artistic texture of 
‘aper process. 


BLAND & LONG, 153. Fleet Street, London. 


Just published, Third Edition, Post Free, 6d. 
FACLE : when te to wane, 


to those 
LONG. 


BLAND & LONG, Opticians to Ge Queen, 
153. Fleet Street, Londo 


HOTOGR A PHY. —1 — MESSRS. 
T. OTTEWILL & CO., Wholesale, Re- 
= and Export PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 
ATUS Manufacturers, Charlotte Terrace, 
pk Road, London, beg to inform the 
Trade and Public generally, that they have 
erected extensive Workshops adjoining their 
former Shops, and having now the largest Ma- 
nufactory in England for the make of Cameras, 
ey are enabled to execute with aos h any 
rders they may be favoured with. . The Ma- 
terlals one of the first class. 
be) Ang Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free on ap- 
tion 


J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. — 
GEORGE LOVE, of Bunhill Row. 

don, has on SALE a Fine COL LLBCTION 
of "ENGRAVINGS from the Pictures of 
Great Artist, including complete Sets of = 
at 20 pro Prints, 10s. (pub. 
a nd: 


proofs, 12, We. at 5.) — Artists’ Proofs of 
e Tivoli, and England and Wales; fine im- 
pressions of the Temple of Jupiter, Ancient 
and Modern Italy, Liber Studiorum, &c., &c. 


G. LOVE'S CATALOGUE of Old Engrav- 
ings, Etchings, and Water Colour Drawings, 
Part 3., just published, sent for Two Postage 
Stamps, containing fine 8 _—— by and 

wine Suyderhoef, aterloo 
le, _ &e. 


Now ready, a Third and enlarged Edition of 
HE SEARCH FOR A PUB- 


LISHER ; or, Counsels for a Young Au- 

thor. It contains advice about Binding, Com- 
ition, Printing, and Advertising: also, 
pecimens of Type and Sizes of Paper. Jt wa 

complete Literary Guide for a novice, and full 

of exact and trustworthy information. Sent 

post free, ls. 
London : A. wr BENNETT, Successor to 
& F.G. CASH. 


M ONGMENTAL BRASSES 
ABLETS, Ecclesiastical, Corpo- 

rate, Official, and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, 
and Plates in Medieval — Modern Styles. 
Crest engraved on Seal or Ring, 8. ; on Die, 
Monograms and Heraldic Designs exe- 
ted in correct Style. Solid Gold 18 carat, 
ftall- marked Bloodstone or Sard Ring, en- 
4 erest, Two Guineas, ied Price 


T. MORING, Engraver and Heraldic Artist 


(who has received the Gold wae for En- 
graving), 44. High Holborn, W.C. 


and FRESH WATER.—The LARGEST, 
» and most VARIED SALE-STOCK in 


vy WORL D of LIVING MARINE ANI- | 


ALS and SEAWEEDS comprising 
of TEN THOU SAND SPECIMED 
including MORE THAN TWO HU NDRED 

SPECIES, exclusively contributed from the 
richest spots of the British coast, thorough] 
in THIRTY 
GLASS 


W. ALFORD L: LOYD has removed from 
St. John Street Road to more com 
specially arranged proms, as under. A de- 
tai 4IST on applicatio Every variety of 
the requisite APPARATU 1s. All the BOOKS 
on the subject. The most delicate organiza- 
tions a aed to go any distance. A long course 
of experiments has at length so perfected AR- 
TIF CIAL "SEA WATER, that it is analyti- 
cally correct, and answers le 
yr 4 for the celebrated TA 8 of Sanders 
and Woolcott, and at the same prices. 


W. ALFORD LLOYD, 1% & %. 
Road, Regent's Park, London. 


(P22 HAIR RESTORED to 
I its ORIGINAL COLOUR by the Patent 


HE SOMNAMBULE, 

ADOLPHE DIDIER, gives his MAG- 
NETIC SEANCES and CONSULTATIONS 
for Acute and Chronic Diseases, their causes 
and remedies, and on all subjects « interest, 
EVERY DAY, from | till 4.—19. Upper Al- 
, Regent's Park. Consultation by 


RICE’S BEST PATENT 
© OMPOSTT RS, 1d. per Th. nett cash. 

(No cheaper kir substituted for the best.) 
GENUINE HOw SEHOLD SOAPS, made 
< pure and lasting material, 46s. and 48s. per 
. — More need not be paid. The so called 
‘ “Cheap Soaps” are realiy bad for economists. 
WHITMORE & CRADDOCK, Agents to 
“ Price's Patent Candle Company,” and for- 
merly their oldest Servants, 16, Bishopszate 

Street Within, London. (K.C.) 


Combs and Brushes, an unfailing 
remedy for Neryous Headache, and all Neu- 


ral ic Affectiom. Illustrated Pamphlets, | 


hy Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy,” 
Gratis, or by Post for Four Stamps. 
Offices, F. M. HERRING, 32. Basinghall 
Street. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers of 
repu 


LI LEN’S IL Lt ISTRATED 
ATALOGUE of PATENT PORT- 
th AUS, with Fo Compartments ; 


N 
DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING and | 


DRESSING CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS 
with square opening ; and 500 other Article 
for Travelling. By Post for Two Stamps. 


J. & T. ALLEN, of POR- 

ABLE BAKRACK-ROOM | FURN I- 

TORE and MIL PEARY OUTFITTERS. 

( separate Catalogue. 22. 
STRAND. 


HE AQUARIUM, MARINE | 


EW BOOKS. — 2d. discount 
in the Shilling by New Books, Maga- 

for Cash. — 74. ——— Street, City, E.C. 
WILL paweor & SONS have RE- 
OPENED t ve PREMISES, with a large 
SELECTION ort BOOKS, in cloth and elegant 
bindings, suitable for Presents and New Year's 

Gifts. 


WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS have also 
on Saxe a large and well-selected Stock of 
Second-hand Books, in good condition, at 
moderate prices. 


CATALOGUE of OLD 
BOOKS, some curious, will be sent Free 
y sending ‘Address to 


G. WOODGATE, 55. Beaumont Square, 
London, E. 


o COLLECTORS. — An Ori- 
ginal Numbsr of the SPECTATOR or 
TATLER sent Post Free for Six Stamps; 
a Dozen for 4s., or in larger quantities. News- 
pers from 1680. Play from 1760. Old 


Address J. THORPE, 66. Cheapside. 


To be published by Sptin, 8vo., price 
0s. 6d. 


OCAL ETYMOLOGY; a De- 
rivative Dictionary of the Names of the 
principal Countries, Towns, Rivers, Moun- 
tains, &c. 
By RICHARD STEPHEN CHARNOCK. 
The work contains about 2,000 names, and is 
the result of researches made in 50 languages. 
Subscribers are requested to forward their 
names to the Author, at 
&. Gray's Inn Square, London. 


Fourth Edition, Price Sixpence ; Free, Seven 
Stamps, on the Treatment and Cure of 


NONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 
/ CHRONIC COUGHS, and all Diseases 
of the Chest and Lungs, by a new, novel, safe, 
and extraordinarily efficacious Mode of Cure, 
with plain Rules regarding Diet, Habits, Ex- 
ercise, &c. 


DR. HALL, 1. Upper Gower St., Bedford Sq. 


Just published, Gratis, by Post. 
OMCEOPATHIC MEDICINE 
Blanchester. ‘The he Case sent Post or 
paid. 


EAL SON’S EIDER- 
DOW UILTS, from One Guinea to 
Ten also, GOOSE-DOW N QUILTS, 
from 8s. 6d. to 24s. Lasr of Prices and Sizes 
sent Free by Post. 
HEAL SON’S NEW ILL 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS and Priced 
List of BEDDING slso sent Post Free. 


196. TOTTENHAM- COURT ROAD. W. 


HUBB'’S FIREPROOF 

/ SAFES are constructed of strong wrought 

iron, and the detector locks which secure them 

are gunpowder-proof. Detector locks, street 

door latches, cash and deed boxes. Full illus- 
trated price lists sent on application. 


CHUBB & SON, 7. St. Churchyard, 


{ ORGET-ME-NOT. BREI- 

DENBACH'S Evertastixe Boveo eT, 

FORGET-ME-NOT, presents a charming 

———— of all the Spring Flowers known 
for their refreshing as well as lasting 
H. BREIDENBACH, 

PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 
57s, NEW BOND STREET, facing Red- 
mayne’s. 
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